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CHAPTER I. ^^li-HiRWCv 

Foolish Winifred. 

"Aunt Catherine, you know that I shall many ^ 



him," Winifred said. 

"My dear, I don't know it." 

"But I tell you every day." 

"You tell me a great many things, Freda, and 
happily I don^t find that you do half of them." 

"Ah, but you will find that I shall do this one. 
I must do it, Aunt Catherine," she added after a 
moment, and she gave a little — a very little — 
sigh. 

After which there was a pause for some mo- 
ments. 

"I*never can make out why you don't like him," 
she began again presently, a little petulantly. "He 
is as good as anybody else." 

"I never said that I didn't like him, my dear. 
I only say that you don't." 

"But T do." Rather faintly. 
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"If you were to hear just now that you were 
never to see him again, I suppose, then, you would 
' feel that there was nothing more worth living for, 
Freda?" 

"No, Aunt Catherine," she answered, with a 
frank laugh, "you know I shouldn't feel that." 

"Then, my dear," returned her Aunt triumph- 
antly, "you don't care for him!" 

"You know very well," Winifred hegan again a 
little deprecatingly, after another silence, "that I 
never said I was in love with him — " ("No, you 
certainly never did!" Aunt Catherine put in inter- 
jectionally) — "but there is a great difference be- 
tween that and not caring for him at all. I like 
him very well — quite as much as he likes me, 
I daresay. Nobody pretends that there is any love 
on either side. It suits him to marry me, and it 
suits me to marry him: that is the beginning and 
end of the whole affair." 

"The beginning, Winifred, but not the end," 
Aunt Catherine said gently. "Nobody can foretel 
the end of a marriage begun without love." 

"Nobody can foretel the end of any marriage at 
all. Aunt Catherine. There are .thousands ^ mar- 
riages continually being made such as mine will be, 
and numbers of them mist turn out well. Mine has 
as good a chance of being a successful one as any- 
body else's.", 

"You talk so foolishly sometimes, Freda," Aunt 
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FOOLI8H WINIFEED. V 

Catherine said patiently. ^*I wish so much that you 
wouldn't jest about everything." 

"But, Aunty, I am not jesting." 

"Then you are doing worse, you are talking 
very lightly, and, if I am to believe you (only I 
don't, my dear), you are ready to act as lightly." 

"Now, Aunt Catherine," a little impatiently, 
"why will you always say that, as if it was my do- 
ing, when you know it isn't? You know it is papa 
who has set His heart upon this marriage." 

"I thought, iFreda, you wanted me to believe 
that it was your heart that was set upon it?" 

"lfo,Jf didn't. My heart has nothing to do with 
it. I have made up my mind to be Lady Sinclair; 
that is all." 

"And, my dear, have you made up your mind 
to be very happy, too?" 

"Well, yes; I think I have. I don't see why I 
shouldn't be happy. It doesn't seem to me that be- 
ing Lady Sinclair will be so very sad a fate." 

"Won't it, my dear? Let me see, what will you 
have to make you happy? People will admire you 
a good deal." 

"Thank you, Aunt Catherine!" 

"Only, you know, they do that now. And you 
will be very rich." 

"Yes." 

"But that won't make much difference to you, 
for I don't think you ever wanted anything yet that 
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money could buy. Then you will lead a very gay 
life, I suppose, and you will have a very good posi- 
tion in the world as a rich baronet's wife, I sup- 
pose a baronet's wife does have some advantage in 
society over a banker's daughter?" 

"Of course she has." 

"Well; and then very likely you may have some 
children. That would be a blessing, my dear, if 
they turned out well. And beyond that — what 
more, Freda?" 

"That is a good deal. Aunt Catherine." 

"Yes, but we must say something about your 
husband. What can we say?" 

"I must wait till I have tried him, Aunty." 

"Oh, Winifred, Winifred!" 

Aunt Catherine took her niece's hands, and 
looked into her face, and that fair face under such 
examination began to flush. But she laughed too, 
and — 

■ 

"Aunt Catherine," she said, half jestingly, "I 
don't know how you can reconcile what you are 
doing to your conscience. If you were to succeed 
in making me rebel, what do you think would be- 
come of us both? You know I have given my pro- 
mise to papa, and you know that if I broke my 
word he would be near ready to turn me out of 
doors." 

"But, Freda," urged \^ Aunt a little hesitat- 
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ingly, "if your father thought you would not be 
happy with him?" 

^^Sfi knows that I am not in love with him/' 
Winifred said quickly. 

"Yes, my dear," uneasily. "But then men don't 
always see things as women do. He is anxious 
about your marriage, and then he likes Sir Charles 
himself." 

"I don't think he does particularly, Aunt." 

"He must be persuaded, at any rate, Winifred, 
that it would be a good marriage for you. But if 
you were to say to him, quite from yourself, ihat 
you were not sure that you should like it — that is, 
Freda, if you really are thinking seriously of Sir 
Charles; but I can't believe that you are." 

"My dear Aunt, / «w." 

"Well, well, my dear," with a resigned sigh. 
"Only I do wish you wouid speak to your father, 
Freda. You know your happiness is the first object 
he can have. It is the first object with both of us, 
if we could only think alike about the way of se- 
curing it." 

"I know it is, dear Aunty." 

"Freda," said her Aunt gently, after a few mo- 
ments, "it was not by a marriage without love that 
the greatest happiness of mt/ life came to me." 

"No, Aunt Catherine, I know it was not." And 
Winifred bent down over the hand that rested on 
the arm of Aunt Catherine's chair, and kissed it 
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"And if I were like you I would never many either 
until I fell in love; but you know I shall never be 
as good as you are if I live to be a hundred years 
old" ("Oh, Freda! Freda!" Aunt Catherine int^- 
jected); "and so if I am worldly enough and cold- 
hearted enough to be contented to marry for other 
things than love — and to be tolerably happy with 
possessing those other things — why should I not 
do it, and make papa glad?" 

"But you would not be happy, Winifred. You 
are not worldly' or cold-hearted, and you would not 
be happy, my darling." • 

"I should, if I got to love my husband; and I 
would try to love him, Aunt Catherine." 

"But if you failed, my dear?" 

"Well, then, I should fail, and it would have to 
be borne." • And Winifred laughed, and leaning 
back in her easy-chair, l^ok up her book again, and 
began to read, while Aunt Catherine gathered up 
her netting, and sighed. 

Mrs. Catherine Murray had nothing left to her 
in the world that she loved as well as she loved 
Winifred Hastings. Her own family — a husband 
and two sons — had died many years ago, and she 
had lived in her .brother's house, and had been a 
mother to his little motherless daughter, ever since 
Winifred was five years old. Her whole heart was 
wrapped up in Winifred, and Winifred loved no 
one in the world except her father as dearly as she 
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loved Mrs. Murray. ''And yet I am sure it is strange 
tliat she should care for me, for I am the only crea- 

a 

ture about her who ever tells her of her faults, or 
scolds Her, or crosses her in any way," Mrs. Murray 
would say simply to herself, and would wonder at 
Winifred's affection, and smile with inward happi- 
ness to think what a sweet forgiving nature the girl 
must have in spite of all her foolishness; never 
suspecting for a moment that she herself, in deeds, 
if not ill words, spoilt Winifred more than any one 
else about her did, every day she lived; and that, 
though she might indeed tell her continually that 
she was ignorant, and foolish, and vain, yet that *n 
act she petted her with an unvarying blind con- 
stancy and consistency that would bring a laugh 
sometimes even from Winifred herself — from Wini- 
fred, who took all petting and spoiling, by whomso- 
ever given, as her bom right and due, and who, in 
spite of JMrs. Murray's lectures, no more, in her 
jouthfril, self-satisfied contentment, believed that she 
was foolish gr ignorant, than she believed that the 
stars show at noonday. 

For Winifred was beautiful, and Winifred was 
an heiress. Mr. Hastings was a wealthy banker, 
and ihe was his only child. From her cradle up- 
wards she had lain on a bed of roses. Bitter wind 
had never blown on her, want from without or'soi* 
row from within had never touched her. She had 
occupied a place in her father's house, like that of 
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a delicate exotic in a hot-house. Others might 
battle with the world, her part had been to shine 
like a jewel on its front; others might have cares 
that bred anxiety, duties that demanded seV-denial 
to perform; upon her heart no cloud had darkened, 
from her no ministry had been required. 

Sir Charles Sinclair had a house a few miles from 
Mr. Hastings's house near Tunbridge, and at Tun- 
Wridge and in London he and Winifred had met a 
good deal during the last year. Sir Charles was a 
young man of about five-and-twenty, not clever, not 
handsome; reserved, and rather heavy and pompous 
in manner; a good son to his mother, with whom he 
lived; not addicted to any vices, not particularly 
fond of any pursuits. His virtues were rather 
negative than positive — unless his rent-roll might 
be considered a personal virtue, in which case he 
possessed one that was very positive indeed — for 
his father had died man^ years ago, and his income 
had swelled enormously during a long minority. 
That this great rent-roll was his chief attraction to 
most people, men or women, who knew him, there 
could be no doubt at all. He was not a bad person, 
but without his wealth most of his acquaintance 
would have voted him a solemn bore. Even with 
it many did. Winifred did in her heart, though she 
did not own it. 

Two months ago. Sir Charles had made a formal 
application to Mr. Hastings for leave to woo his 
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danghter — a leave which Mr. Hastings had ac- 
corded him with a rather surprising alacrity, and 
even eagerness. For it was not apparent, why a 
wealthy man with such a daughter as Winifred — a 
daughter who was undeniahly the dearest to him of 
his earthly possessions — should catch with such 
readiness at the ofifer of the first rich suitor who had 
appeared for her. He knew that she did not care 
for Sir Charles Sinclair; he knew that he had little 
liking for him himself; he understood as clearly as 
he understood anything that Sir Charles was simply 
a dull, commonplace, respectable English gentleman; 
and yet, for no apparent reason except that he was 
rich, he had made up his mind that Winifred should 
be his wife. 

And Winifred had promised that she would. Not 
iA Sir Charles as yet, for he was slow in his wooing, 
and had not got the length of asking her; but she 
had given her promise to Her father that she would 
say "yes" to him when the time of his tardy^pro- 
posal should arrive, and meanwhile she was waiting 
for that time, not vert/ fearingly or nervously, but 
with just enough of shyness and trepidation to make 
her heart beat quicker at the sound of his ap- 
proach, or to send her flying to another place if 
she heard him coming into any room where she sat 
alone. He would catch her alone some day, and 
snare her; she knew that; but, with an impulse that 
came half from shyness, and half from love of mis- 
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cliief , she had hitherto persisted time after time In 
vanishing before him, determined to escape her doom 
as long as escape were possible. 

Yet she contemplated the end of all this tem- 
porizing composedly enough. She had no objection 
to marry Sir Charles Sinclair. He was very rich, 
and of course she must marry some one who was 
rich; he was a baronet, and she was quite girlish 
enough to like the thought of being called Lady 
Sinclair; he was very quiet and morally unobjec- 
tionable, and Winifred wisely regarded orderly be- 
haviour as a high virtue in a husband; he had the 
manner and the habits, though he was dull and 
pompous, of a gentleman, and Winifred, who was 
fastidiously refined with respect to outward things, 
was satisfied with the prospect of a husband who 
would never shock her by coarseness or vulgarif]^. 
She was not unhappy in the least about the matter; 
since her father wished it so much, she was quite 
ready to marry Sir Charles. 

The only person who was unhappy about the 
scheme was Mrs. Murray. Winifred did not pity 
herself, but Mrs. Murray pitied her with all her 
loving heart and soul. Whatever her niece might 
be, she at any rate was .neither worldly-minded nor 
cold-hearted, and the bare thought of her darling 
making such a marriage shocked her and grieved 
her beyond expression. But what could^^Mrs. Mur- 
ray do? 
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Considering that she was nominal mistress of the 
hoQse^ she oonld do wonderfully little. For Winifred 
was headstrong, — as joung creatures brought up 
like Winifred are wont to be; and as for Mr. Hast- 
ings, his word throughout her whole life had been 
Aunt Catherine's law. But yet, after she had me- 
ditated on the matter by day and night for weeks, 
she came to the resolution at last to screw her courage 
to the sticking-place and speak to Mr* Hastings. 

It was a braver resolution than it might appear 
to be at first sight; for to most people Mr. Hastings 
was by no means an especially formidable man; he 
often did good-natured things, and many people 
liked him, and Winifred had always loved him and 
been at ease with him; but Mrs. Murray feared her 
brother. He was strong and she was weak, and, 
with the tyranny of a not very generous nature, he 
had always ruled her, and treated her opinions 
slightingly, and her advice with half-concealed cpn- 
tempt, from the time that they had been children 
together. She had always yielded to him, and he, 
ia consequence, had learnt intellectually to despise 
her. If she had ever had courage to oppose him 
and brave the shock of his opening fire, he might 
have come to respect her; but no sooner did he ad- 
vance upon her than she' invariably fled — down 
would fall her weapons to the ground, and she 
would scud^in disorder from the field. In the whole 
course of her life she never could remember one 

WtnifrtcTa Wooing, ontf othir Talet, 2 
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single ingtance in which her brother had yielded up 
either his will or his judgment to hers. When, 
therefore, after deep thought, she vfi&de up her mind 
at this time to address him on the subject of his 
daughter's marriage, the performing of such an act 
was like the leading up of a forlorn hope. * 

Of course she was defeated — frightfully. With 
the unhappy want of tact which pursues some timid 
people, she chose her moment of speaking to him 
when, jaded with a day of business in London, he 
had come home tired and out of sorts, and peevish, 
because the dressing bell had rung, and Winifired 
had not returned from her afternoon's ride. Mrs. 
Murray was not often alone with her brother, and 
now, as they sat together waiting for Winifred, a 
brilliant idea descended on her that this was the 
very opportunity that she had wanted for pleading 
Winifred's cause. She had thought of attacking her 
brother in his own sacred study, bearding the lion 
in his den; but she felt, with sudden trembling joy, 
that this necessity was mercifully averted from her. 
She was netting when the inspiration c^me. In a 
moment the blood was all tingling in her cheeks 
and in her fingers' ends; down went upon her knees 
both work and needle; she* looked towards her 
brother; he was sitting doing nothing, with one foot 
tapping on the fender, not a newspaper even within 
reach of him, nothing about him that could distract 
his attention from her. Yes; this was the moment! 
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8he sat npright, took one deep breath, and then 
seized it, in a whirl of wild courage, such as never 
takes possession of any but the verj timid. «- 

^^Th^e is a little matter, brother — that is, if 
70a are at leisure — of course, another time will do 
as w(b11, only, perhaps, as Winifred is not here ■• — " 
Mrs. Murray began, not quite coherently. 

Mr. Hastings looked at her with a partial glance 
— a portion of one eye — over his shoulder. 

"Well?" he said. 

He said it threateningly, in a tone that boded 
mischief, and Mrs. Murray quaked. 

"OhI" she .said hurriedly, "it was only about 
Winifred's marriage — '^ I mean, I thought we might 
talk a little about it. Of course not if you would 
not like it, only I was a little anxious — that is, I 
mean, Henry, do you think Sir Charles is likely to 
make her happy?" she said. 

He had turned round from the fire, and had been 
looking her full in the face while she spoke, and 
before she had ended a peculiar kind of subdued 
fury had begun to come into that look. She knew 
its aspect of old; whenever he meant utterly to 
crush and confound and silence her he looked like 
that. "Do you think Sir Charles is likely to make 
her happy?" she had asked, and all he did as he 
looked at her was to answer slowly, 

"Yes, I do." 

They were simple words, but ihey acted on her 

2* 
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Uke the shutting of a door in her face. She sat 
when they were uttered dumb and helpless. If he 
had stormed at her, she thought she could have an- 
swered him; if he had asked her what she meant, 
she could have told him; but with that one deliberate 
reply, which, giving the full answer to her inquiry, 
called for no rejoinder, left room for no second 
question, she felt that he had routed her. 

What more could she say to him? She had re- 
hearsed whole pages of what she meant to say; 
paragraph after paragraph she had composed and 
learnt by heart, and now every word of them before 
that look and those three words of his was oozing 
— had to the last syllable of them oozed already — 
with her courage, out of her fingers' ends. They 
were gone, hopelessly and utterly: she knew that 
her scheme had failed: as usual, the first shot of the 
enemy had scared her; but, as she beat a retreat 
and gave all up, and fled, she did it with a panic 
feeling that the worst was coming yet. And so it 
was. To be forced to fly is bad enough, but to be 
pursued in flight and routed firom behind i^ the 
acme of defeat. 

Mr. Hastings rose from his seat as she sat 
trembling, and came and steadily stood before her 
chair. 

^*You have interfered in this matter, Catherine,'' 
he said, **and therefore I give you a deliberate warn- 
ing for the future, once for all. Now, listen to me. 
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If yern meddle with Winifred, and make her break 
the promise she has given me — if by hook or crook 
yon manage to break this marriage off, by — !" he 
said, and with an oath he struck his clenched hand 
on the table by his side, '^you shall never set foot 
again within my door. And, farther than this, I tell 
you, if you do, you will live to repent it for Wini- 
fred's sake to the last hour you live!" 

She burst into tears while he spoke, and then sat 
helplessly sobbing, crying from actual terror, like a 
child. Many a time he had made her cry in the 
same way before, and her frightened tears had very 
rarely indeed the effect of softening him. They did 
not do so now. 

" Go and cry in your own room, if you must do 
it! What babyish folly is all this?" he called out, 
savagely; and he stormed at her weakness and 
childishness and general incapacity for all the sensible 
affairs of life, till, sobbing all the way as she went, 
she had set the room door between herself and him. 

She had suffered defeat — she had been soaxed 
and routed; yet Mrs. Murray with all her timidity 
was no real coward, and, frightfully vanquished 
though she had been for the moment, this interview 
with her brother had by no means the effect of finally 
closing her lips about her niece's marriage. She, 
indeed, held her peace for the friture before Mr. 
Hastings, but she loved Winifred far too well to be 
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deterred by any threats from giving good advice to 
her. So she began to talk to Wini&ed. 

She was always planning or plotting in some 
simple-mindecl way for her niece^s moral or material 
good. She had long ago got it firmly fixed in her 
mind that Winifred was too wilfal to be guided by 
straightforward advice, or to be deterred from doing 
anything by ordinary opposition; it needed great 
tact to manage her, she used to say; and accordingly 
she was in the habit of spending hours and days in 
forming the most transparent schemes for leading 
Winifred in the way that she should go; which 
schemes, in all simple-hearted faith in their efficacy, 
she would, on every occasion that sprang up, put in 
practice, sighing patiently to herself when they 
failed, covertly rejoicing when they succeeded, never 
suspecting, either in success or failure, how often 
Winifred saw through them and laughed at them to 
herself. 

The design she formed now was to feign incre- 
dulity to Winifred about her marriage. She had a 
kind of half-formed, ill-shaped idea within her that 
by steadily refrising to believe Winifred's assertions 
' respecting her approaching wedding, she possibly 
might in course of time shake Winifred's own belief 
^* in it, and so day after day she brought the powerless 
battery of her scepticism to bear upon her niece, and 
day after day, with a tenderness that was touching 
from its veiy helplessness, she talked to her of what 
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marriage ought to be, and of her own love and 
marriage thirty years ago. And not seldom Wini- 
fred W(i8 touched; but her emotion ended in no con- 
version. She had given her promise, she said, and 
she must keep to it. Sir Charles was not a bad man. 
She might go farther and fare worse. 
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CHAPTER IL 

In the Garden. 

Winifred was in her garden inspecting some pet 
fuchsias. She had not come out to garden, as she 
sometimes did, armed with leather gloves, and garder 
scissors, and a miniature hoe, and her various other 
amateur implements, but, having been ramblirg 
about, she had come upon this bed of fuchsias, a:id 
had been seized with a desire then and there to expel 
one certain ungraceful stubborn-looking plant, md 
banish him ignominiously to a distant place. S<7, in 
order to inspect and condemn him thoroughly, she 
had seated herself before him on the grass, ana was 
plucking, in a contemptuous and dainty manner, at 
his blossoms, when a clear voice called to her/ across 
the lawn. 

^^A pleasant morning. Miss Hastings. Your 
father goes to town by the next train, I suppose?" 
it said. 

Wini&ed g^ on her feet at that address, and 
standing sheltered by her broad hat from the sun- 
shine, faced the speaker. Me had his 1/ack to the 
sun and did not need sheltering, nor, indised, did the 
face, as at Winifred^s rising he came forward across 
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tihe grass, look as if it got ofken sheltered, whicliever 
way lie stood; for it was as brown as a beny — a 
rich, warm, healthy brown, with a dash of whole- 
some red in it; and his hair, lying in close curls on 
his head, — for he showed it as he raised his hat to 
Winifred, — had a crisp strength about it that almost 
looked as if it, too, had been scorched and curled 
a little by the sun. 

^'Papa has gone already, Mr. Bertram; he went 
by the early train," Winifred said. 

"Oh!" Mr. Bertram answered, "then IVe had 
my walk for nothing." 

And, having by this time got to* Winifred's side, 
he put out Ms hand to her, and said, "Good morn- 
ing," again. 

It was a large, strong hand, and Winifred's little 
one looked very small indeed as she surrendered it 
to its clasp; moreover, she did her surrendering with 
a little, affected, finical ungraciousness, as though 
she were not desirous, ungloved, of letting her white 
fingers touch those other ones at all — which, in fact, 
was the very feeling that possessed her. But Mr. 
Bertram, either not perceiving that unwillingness, 
or not at all regarding it, shook hands with hef with 
perfect deliberation and cordiality, and, having con- 
cluded that ceremony, stood by her side and began 
to talk to her. 

"What were you doing? — gardening? Your 
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fdchsias donH look well. That^s an ugly fellow there 
at the end." 

''That is the only one that is not doing well," she 
answered a little petulantly. "I think all the others 
look very healthy. I'm going to have this one moved." 

"Well, you had better move it — it's high time," 
he said. "Shall I do it? Where's your spade?" 

"No, thank you, you needn't do it. Thomas is 
somewhere about the garden, I suppose." 

"I met Thomas half a mile up the road, going in 
to Tunbridge. He won't be here for an hour, at 
any rate. Come — we'll turn that fellow out in two 
minutes. Stay here: I'll go and get a spade." And 
Mr. Bertram went 

He need not have been long in finding a spade, 
yet he was a considerable time. Winifred waited 
five minutes and then began to grow impatient; she 
waited nearly five more, and then she said, with 
some indignation, to herself, that she would wait no 
longer, when, giving a last look round, she saw Mr. 
Bertram coming. She was obliged to wait then, but 
she did it standing stiffly upright, and, with dignified 
displeasure, she uttered not a word as he came near. 
He, however, was in no degree abashed. 

"1 beg your pardon for keeping you waiting," 
he called out, in a cheery voice, as he approached, 
"but I heard Mrs. Murray's voice in the orchard as 
I was coming, and I mounted one of Thomas's lad* 
ders, and have been standing talking to her over the 
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vail. She has given me my pockets fall of apples, 
— will y6u have one?" And Mr. Bertram held out 
to Winifred a splendid Sibston pippin, and raising 
another to his lips plunged his teeth into it, and in- 
dnlged himself in a comfortable mouthfal. 

Would Winifred Hastings have a Ribston pippin, 
and, unpeeled, there on the spot, dig her teeth into 
it, like any unwashed urchin in the streets! 

"No, thank you," Winifred said, and she even 
said it calmly, but if she had talked for five minutes, 
she could not have made her meaning clearer than 
she did by the tone of these three words. Mr. 
Bertram understood it perfectly, and laughed to 
himself behind his apple. He was quite used to 
Winifred^s affectations. 

"The only way to enjoy an apple is to eat it 
fresh off the tree," he exclaimed. ^^It*s the same 
with every fruit, and with some vegetables too. Did 
you ever taste raw carrots?" 

She gave him a silent look of great disgust, and 
for a moment said nothing; but the fact was that 
she had tasted raw carrots, and that more than once 
or twice, and after the first moment she was too 
honest not to confess it. So, not a little against the 
grain — 

"Yes," she said, coldly. "I have tasted them. I 
suppose most children have. But you canH gather 
thetny and at once begin to eat them." 

"Why not?" 
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^'Thej have to be washed and scraped.'* 

^*0h; and to be cut in thin slioes, and laid in a 
bowl of water, you think? That's how you know 
them, is it? / pull them out of the ground, and 
scrape them with my pocket-knife, and munch them 
at once." 

She thought she had a legitimate right to look 
disgusted now, so she assumed an aspect of intense 
disgust, and turning her back upon Mr. Bertram, 
bent down again over her flowers. ^^I msh papa 
would not be so intimate with men who are not 
gentlemen," she thought to herself. With men who 
scrape carrots with their pocket-knives? Think of 
Sir Charles Sinclair peeling carrots! Winifred did 
think of it, and felt thankful for the certainty which 
she felt that in that position at least, or in any posi- 
tion like it, her eyes would never see him. ^^He is 
a gentleman ^ at any rate," she said, inwardly. 

Meanwhile, he who was no gentleman was finish- 
ing his apple at his ease, and throwing out remarks 
to Winifred. 

"That's a fine plant," — pointing at it; "that's 
the finest one you have here; I wouldn't give six- 
pence for your white ones, but the blossom here is 
wortfi looking at. The. plants are too close though. 
Who laid out this bed? Did you?" 

"Thomas and I did it." 

"That's to say, you gave the orders and Thomas 
did the work. If you told Thomas to plant the 
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fiichsias upon one another^s heads, he would do it 
I wish you would let me help you when you lay out 
yonr beds next year. I should be a far better coad- 
jutor than Thomas. Now, where are you going to 
have that ungainly-looking monster moved off to?" 
and Mr. Bertram prepared to set to work. 

Winifred knew that the plant in question teas an 
nngainly-looking monster; she had almost called it 
60 to herself half an hour ago, but she was not in a 
very Christian frame of mind towards Mr. Bertram. 
So — 

^*Do you mean my fuchsia?" she said, in a 
dignified way. 

"Well, yeqi ymtr fuchsia, if you like to claim it," 
he answered, and he plunged his spade into the 
ground beside it, and with one heave uplifted it from 
the earth, forcing her by the suddenness of his action 
to swallow her displeasure, and (for the fuchsia was 
elevated now in mid air) to make a precipitate an- 
swer to his first obnoxious question. 

"You had better carry it over there where it 
w^m't be much seen. Anywhere that you like over 
there; it doesn't matter," she said. 

And the ungainly-looking monster was accordingly 
taken and deposited, with a grim pleasure, where 
passing eye would never gaze upoif it more. Mr. 
Bertram did not actually bury it, but he planted it 
in a place where it was days before Winifred ever 
found it agaiQ. 
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''Now, what next?" lie demanded clieer^lly as 
he returned^ "I see a fine pair of sackere there; 
70a might take those up, if 70U want young plants." 

"Thomas can attend to that," she said, not very 
graciously. 

"Why shouldn't you do it yourself?" he an- 
swered. "I thought you were fond of gardening." 

"I am fond of it" . 

"But you haven't got your gloves on, you mean?" 
and he laughed. "Do you really never touch your 
flowers except with your gloves on? Won't your 
hands wash?" 

She gave him a look of silent^ contempt, and he 
laughed again. It was the mendQst,^ankei^, most 
honest laugh. For years Winifred had tried to be 
genuinely angry at the sound of it, and had never 
quite succeeded yet So, without being much angrier 
than she was before — 

"If I were to garden without gloves I should 
have hands like Thomas's. Do you think that would 
be pretty?" Winifred said. 

"I don't know; I never .remarked Thoi|^ 
hands," Mr. Bertram answered with gravity. ^*Are 
they so hideous?" 

"They are not likely to be, very handsome when 
he works with them all day." 

"OhI" 

Mr. Bertram took his own hands from his pockets, 
and deliberately surveyed them. 
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^^I work a good deal, too," lie said; ^*I wonder 
if mine are as bad as Thomases?" 

Now Mr. Bertram was the owner of a large iron 
foundry in Tunbridge, and being a young and active 
man, and of a £rank and independent turn of mind, 
he was in the habit of going about tolerably freely 
amongst his men, and of lending a^and amongst 
them freely also, being, indeed, nearly as clever a 
workman himself as any one of them, and having as 
hearty an enjoyment as the best of them might have 
in using the strength and skill that God had given 
him. But — and fanciful, fastidious Winifred chose 
to remember this when she had better have remem* 
bered some other things — the consequence was that 
Mr. Bertram not unfrequently soiled his hands. 

If fate had allotted an iron foundry to Winifred, 
she would have screened her hands in leather gloves 
before she ever entered it; but unluckily the taking 
of that precaution had never entered into Mr. 
Bertram^s head; he never had worn a glove within 
the foundry, and not very often even out of it 
Worse still, there were persons — there was, at least, 
one person — who asserted that this very soiling of 
the hands was not even confined ta factory hours, 
but that Mr. Bertram had been seen in the open 
street, in broad daylight, in the sight of men, with 
hands in a condition that did not befit a gentleman. 
One memorable day, as Winifred and her father 
drove through the streets of Tunbridge, and, meet- 
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ing Mr. Bertram', stopped the carriage to speak to 
him, he had shaken Winifred^s hand, and an im- 
printed mark of that clasp had remained stamped on 
her delicate lemon-colonred glove. She had never 
put her hand into his since without remembering that 
day. 

So thej stood a pace or two away from one an- 
other, and Mr. Bertram surveyed his hands. 

^^I wonder if mine are as bad as Thomas's!" he 
said speculatively: at which, they being spread out 
conspiciously before her, Winifired surveyed them 
too. And, looking at them, she began to feel a 
little qualm of conscience. A pair of handsome 
hands; as pure, too, at this moment as water and 
soap could make them. She looked at them for a 
moment, and then she said frankly, ^^^ 

"You know they are not; they are not ugly 
hands; you know that very well." 

Whereupon there came a momentary twinkle into 
Mr. Bertram's eyes; for Mr. Bertram was naturally 
pugnacious; he liked to be a victor, whether in small 
things or great. He had known Winifred for the 
greater part of his life, and he was well acquainted 
with most of her small affectations, and liked for his 
amusement to beat them out of her when he could. 
He had a very mischievous pleasure in forcing her to 
give up her foolish opinions, and recant her foolish 
words. Many a time had he brought her, sorely 
t against her will, to confess that she had been wrong; 
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many a time, too, when she obstinately woold not 
retract, be bad made ber, unconscious wbitber be 
was leading ber, wbeel round in ber arguments like 
a weatbercock; and, in ber beart, Winifred was 
afraid of Sobert Bertram — afraid, and yet resolved 
never to acknowledge fear; resolved to acknowledge 
nothing but dislike, which last acknowledgment she 
was indeed pretty free in making, never sparing Mr. 
Bertram when bis name was mentioned, and openly 
professing to look down upon him. Miss Hastings, 
the banker's daughter, Lady Sinclair that was to be, 
was surely in society a little above Robert Bertram 
of the iron foundry. So Winifred thought, and 
occasionally said; but neither Winifred's thoughts 
nor Winifred's words had as yet bad much effect in 
making him less intimate in Mr. Hastings's bouse 
than be bad been ever since he was a lad. His 
father and Mr. Hastings had been schoolboys to- 
gether, and Mr. Hastings liked young Bertram. He 
had once been heard to wish with a sigh that he had 
a son like him. So, whether it pleaaed Winifred or 
not, she was forced to see a good deal, and to be 
outwardly on friendly terms with, the young master 
of the iron foundry. 

*^You know that they are not ugly hands," she 
said. 

Whereupon, with a twinkle in his eye, Mr. 
Bertram returned them deliberately to his pockets, 
and — 

Wf/nlfred's Wooing , and other Tdhs, 3 
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"They are tolerabljnsefiil, at anjrate,*' he said; 
"and perhapd on the whole to be nsefal is the first 
purpose for which hands were given us." 

To which Winifred made no answer. Her hands 
were not useless hands at all; bat in her heart at 
this time of her life she did not believe that the first 
purpose of them was to be usefal: the- first purpose 
was to be beautiful, she thought But nevertheless 
at present she held her tongue; she had a suspicion 
that her belief was not quite tenable, and^ on the 
whole, she was disposed not to declare it at this mo- 
ment before Robert Bertram. 

They were still standing by the fuchsia bed. She 
did not invite Mr. Bertram into the house, because 
there was no one in the house to invite him to see; 
she could not, though she might have liked to do it, 
ask him to go away, so 'She remained standing near 
him by the ^chsias, until he said, — 

"What are you going to do? Were you going 
indoors?" 

Then she answered, "Yes," readily. 

"I will go in with you, then," he said. "I want 
to write a note to your father." 

So they walked on together towards the house. 

"I saw you out riding yesterday. Had you a 
pleasant ride?" Mr. Bertram asked. 

"Yes, very pleasant," said Winifred. 

Now, whenWinifired answered so, she told a lie, 
for it had not been a pleasant ride. She had gone 
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Cat with her father and Sir Charles Sinclair, and the 
hour they had spent together had been, as snch hours 
had frequently been before, a very dull one. 

"You were riding very slowly when I saw you," 
Mr. Bertram remarked. "Have you given up gal- 
loping now? Do you remember your old gallops 
upon Beauty, long ago?" 

Yes, she remembered those old rides very well. 
She had been a young thing then, and Robert Ber- 
tram had been very kind and good-natured to her. 
It was before she had found out that he was not a 
gentleman. She remembered that those were very 
pleasant days. So (though she objected to Mr. Ber- 
tram now) she smiled a little and said, — 

"Yes, they were delightful rides. I have never 
had a horse since that I have liked so much as 
Beauty." 

"You never have had one that you have made 
such good use of," he answered; "you were a capital 
little horsewoman in those days. When you were 
fourteen or fifteen, I never knew a girl who could 
ride better than you could." 

Winifred loved praise; Winifred grew, and lived, 
and was kept plump and happy upon praise; but if 
there was one thing more than another that vain 
Winifred disliked, it wai^o hear praise ^ven to her 
former self that was refused to her now. She kindled 
up in a moment as Mr. Bertram spoke. 

"Do you thiilk that I can't ride now as well as 

3* 
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I conld wben I was fourteen? Because you saw me 
walking my horse yesterday do you think I have 
forgotten how to ride? Such an idea!" exclaimed 
Winifred. 

He gave one of his clear laughs at that. 

^'If you are as good a horsewoman as you used 
to be, rid^ with me to-morrow to Maidstone and 
prove it, will you?" 

"There is not the least necessity for proving it," 
she said, haughtily. 

She drew herself up as she spoke; she was not a 
girl of fourteen now; Mr. .Bertram seemed to be for- 
getting that. 

Mr. Bertram clearly was forgetting that; he 
laughed again; ,he was not in. the least subdued or 
awestruck by her look of dignity. 

"Well, come to Maidstone, and never mind 
whether it's proved or not," he said. "Why shouldn't 
we bring back old days and have another ride to- 
gether? You have ridden many a time to Maidstone 
with me before now, Winifred." 

If ever Mr. Bertram effectually irritated Winifred, 
it was when he called her by her Christian name. 
Of old he had done so always; he had known her 
since she was five years old, and for the first ten 
years of their acquaintangA they had never called 
one another anything but "Winifred" and "Robert;" 
but when she had shot into young-ladyhood, the old 
custom had changed. She had gone away from 
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home when she was fifteen for a yearns stay in 
London, and on her return from that visit she had 
bowed at Robert and called him "Mr. Bertram." 
Presently, too, he began to call her "Miss Hastings,^' 
and he called her so usually now; the old name 
only slipped out now and then by chance. She was 
not to him much like the Winifred he had known 
before (who, with all her faults, had been a cordial, 
genuine creature), so it had not, perhaps, been hard 
to grow accustomed to the change. 

Yet he did call her Winifred sometimes still, and 
he had called her Winifred now. 

"You have ridden many a time with me to Maid- 
stone before now, Winifred." 

At which she kindled up hotter than she had 
done before, and, — 

"You might as well say I have played ninepins 
with you before now!" she exclaimed; she was 
rarely ever civil to him when he called her "Wini- 
fred." "You seem to think that if we do a thing at 
one time of our lives, we are to go on doing it for 
ever." 

"Well, why shouldn^t we?" he answered, coolly. 
"I have no objection to play ninepins again if you 
would like it. As for riding to Maidstone, I rather 
think you used to enjo/ it tolerably some years ago, 
and the road is much the same now as it was then, 
I fancy. So you won't go?" he said, and he looked 
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up to her. face with a larking mischieyous laughter 
in his eyes. 

It was no wonder that Winifred did not like 
Bobert Bertram, for she never spent ten minutes 
with him but he contrived to ruffle her. She was 
vain, and he wounded her vanity; she was affected, 
and he saw through her affectation. That was the 
truth of the matter. But, though Winifred had a 
shrewd suspicion in her heart that it was the truth, 
yet, through pure perversity, she was more affected 
in his presence than she ever was when she was out 
of it. 

She was angry now , and he knew that well 
enough when he asked with that lurking laughter, 
"So you won't go?" But she was less angry, per- 
haps, than he had thought her, for instead of be- 
traying her petulancy, she merely answered coldly, 
"No." 

"Nor even play at ninepins? We might have a 
flue game upstairs in the old place in the gallery. 
By the way," said Mr. Bertram, suddenly, "I saw 
poor little dying Johnny Wake playing with his 
tiny ninepins all alone as I came up. I'll go and 
have a game with him. He won't play many more 
ninepins, or any other games, in this world, poor 
Uttle lad." 

It was a kind voice that spoke, with a sort of 
careless dash of pathos in it. Winifred's irritation 
melted away at the sound of it. 
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*'Ib he really so ill?'' she said quickly. "I didn't 
know. Could I do anything?" 

'*To be sure you could. Go and spend half an 
hour a day with him, and help to make him happy. 
The poor little fellow hasn't a soul for a companion 
but his grandmother, and the old lady is pretty near 
as deaf as a stone; and he doesn't suffer; he won't 
worry you with complaining." 

She had spoken from the impulse of the moment, 
hardly expecting her offer to be accepted so quickly. 
Half perplexed, she looked up into his face for the 
moment, almost like the Winifred of old. 

"Do you really think I should go? ought I?" 
she said. 

"Why shouldn't you, if you want to be kind to 
him? You could amuse a child, couldn't you?" he 
asked. 

"Yes. I think so." 

"Then, go." 

She said nothing more, and the subject dropped. 
They were advancing towards the French windows 
of the drawing-room, one of which stood opeu^ and 
as they came nearer they both at the same moment 
saw that some one was in the room. 

"Who is that? Is it Sir Charles Sinclair?" Mr. 
Bertram asked, carelessly. 

"Yes," said Winifred, and Jblushed crimson. 

They did not speak again. As they reached the 
window and stepped within the room, Sir Charles 
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came forward and greeted them. Then, after iheir 
salutation was made — for Sir Charles and Mr. Ber- 
tram only knew one another slightly, and had little 
inclination to draw together — 

"I will go to the study and write •my note to 
your father," Mr. Bertram said to Winifred-, and he 
went away. 

Mr. Hastings was in London; Mrs. Murray was 
in the orchard. Once, for a moment, as Mr. Bertram 
closed the door, Winifred felt an impulse to spring 
after him, and call '^ Stay I" hut she knew that she 
could not do it He went away, and she made no 
effort to recall him, and he sat down in the study, 
unconscious and composed, and wrote his note. 

I said that Mrs. Murray feigned unbelief about 
Winifred's marriage: here was some one who did not 
feign unbelief, but who felt it. Mr. Bertram had 
never in his heart believed that Winifred honestly 
intended to marry Sir Charles Sinclair. 

But Mr. Bertram was wrong. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Winifred's Loyer. 

"Oh, papa, you are wet!" Winifred exclaimed. 

"It rained as I drove from the station. It is of 
no conseqnence, my dear." 

"Shall I order dinner, papa?" 

"No, I have dined. Send candles to the study, 
Winifred." 

And, without another word, Mr. Hastings walked 
past his daughter, and left her standing in the hall. 
She had come out there to greet him at the sound of 
his chaise wheels, as she always came when he had 
been more than an hour or two away from home. 
He liked her to be the first sight his eyes met as he 
came in. 

But to-night he showed little pleasure at seeing 
her. Something had occurred to trouble him; she 
knew that at the sound of the first words he had 
said. Mr. Hastings had been often troubled lately 
— about what Winifred never knew*, but during the 
last month or two she had often seen the same hag- 
gard look on his face that she saw upon it now. 
She had tried once or twice to coax him into telling 
her what ailed him, but he had always put aside her 
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questions, or answered ber lightly that he was only 
tired, or worried a little about some business — no- 
thing of any consequence; and she had half believed 
him, and half had got accustomed to the troubled 
look. He must be out of spirits, she thought; 
everybody is out of spirits sometimes. 

But to-night she felt a little shock of pain when 
he left her standing in the hall. She had had some 
news to give him, and at the sound of his arrival 
had gone to meet him with something of a quick 
beating at her heart, meaning to steal her arm into 
his, and go with him to his study, and there tell her 
tidings to him. But he had left her in the hall, and 
walked off alone, and she had not courage to follow 
him. 

She went back into the drawing-room, feeling a 
little chilled, and sat down by Mrs. Murray's side, 
and began to work. They worked till tea-time; 
then Winifred said, — 

"I will take papa a cup of coffee. Aunt Cathe- 
rine,'' and, taking her coffee in her hand, she went 
again to him. She found him in his room, sitting 
at his desk. "May I come in? Will you have a 
cup of coffee, papa?" she said, coming in as she 
spoke, without waiting for her first question to be 
answered. 

She was advancing to where he sat, but he has- 
tily pushed aside some papers that lay upon his 
desk, and rose up. 
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"Set it on the other table, my dear," he said. 
And after a moment he went to where she had 
placed it, and took it up. As he stood drinking it, 
^^What have you been doing all day? It was a fine 
day," he said; "were you out?" 

"No, only in the garden," she answered. "Oh, 
that reminds me; Mr. Bertram was here. He left 
a note for you." 

"Yes; I have got it." Mr. Hastings spoke irrit- 
ably. 

"And Sir Charles Sinclair called too." 

"Oh, did he?" 

Mr. Hastings glanced at his daughter, but his 
daughter, even before his eyes met hers, had coloured 
up to her brow. Her father, at that sight, suddenly 
replaced his «half- emptied coffee-cup on the table. 
Then Winifred nervously went close to him, and 
locked her hands about his arm. 

"He came in the morning, papa," she said, with 
her heart beating very fast; "and — and — and he 
asked me to marry him," she said, With a sudden 
sob. 

Mr. Hastings folded his arms about his daughter, 
giving an exclamation that, in its tone, was as much 
a cry of exultation as of tenderness. 

"My darling!" he cried, and he kissed her again 
and again. "And you told him — ? you told him, 
dearest ?" 

Through her tears, for she was fairly crying — 
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"I told Mm," she said, "that I would.'' 

If Winifred had engaged herself to Sir Charles 
that she might gratify her father, she must surely 
in the hour that followed have reaped some part of 
her reward, for at the tidings Mr. Hastings became 
like another man; the gloom left his face, his eye 
kindled, he laughed aloud. He sat down before Ihe 
fire, and drew his daughter to him, and, with his 
arm about her neck as she knelt beside him, sat 
talking to her, congratulating her, joking with her, 
descanting on her fature happiness, thanking and 
blessing her for what she had done. Her few tears 
ceased at the sight of his gladness. There was a 
contagion in it that made her, as they talked to- 
gether, almost as happy as he was himself. As she 
knelt beside him, listening to his prophecies of her 
brilliant future, with a smile on her lips, and a 
heightened colour on her cheek, she did honestly 
and without effort believe that her lot was an envi- 
able one. 

They remained together until the sound of a 
loud ring, resounding through the hall, brought 
Winifred hurriedly, flushing all over, to her feet 

"That is Sir Charles, papa!" 

"Well, stay and speak to him," Mr. Hastings 
said, and he caught her hand as she would have 
slipped past him, and held her, laughing, till the 
door opened and Sir Charles came in. Then he 
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rose up, and, with both hands extended, went to 
meet him. 

The two men shook hands with a long cordial 
grasp, and then came forward together to where 
Winifred, flushed like a red rose, was standing hj 
the Are. As she and Sir Charles greeted one 
another, Mr. Hastings for a moment laid his hand 
over theirs, and said, — • 

"God bless you both." 

And then Sir Charles stooped and kissed her. 
A moment afterwards, he shook hands again with 
Mr. Hastings, and said, earnestly enough, — 

"I will do my utmost to make her happy." 

"I know you will," Mr. Hastings answered. 

And this^was all that Winifred stayed to hear. 

She slipped away, and ran upstairs, and shut 
herself up with the dim firelight in her own room. 

"That is over! I am so glad it is over! I am 
so glad," she said, and then, to show her gladness, 
she dropped into a chair before the fire, and began 
to cry. 

But it was a very short fit of emotion. She 
laughed at herself for it presently, and sat upright, 
and stirred the fire into a cheerful blaze. 

"I won't cry any more. What is there to cry 
about?" she said. And, in truth, the whole matter 
was rather too prosaic for tears. 
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So she leaned back comfortably lu her chair, 
looking into the fire, and began to think. 

She thought about her marriage, of course. Not 
exactly as she would have thought of it if she had 
been in love; her thoughts were practical and not 
romantic by any means, yet, on the whole, she 
found them pleasant. She began to think first (she 
had thought of this a hundred times already) about 
her future name. "Winifred Sinclair," "Lady Sin- 
clair." She smiled to herself: it was a pretty title. 
Hastings, perhaps, was as good a name as Sinclair; 
but the charm of this one lay in that little word 
"Lady." This was the gilding to it, the thing that 
made it to be coveted, the little melodious prefix 
that was to keep her when she bore it separate from 
and above the common crowd. "Yen, it will be 
nice," she thought, with a gentle sigh. Then she 
began to try and picture what her life would be. 
She thought of her houses in London and at Tun- 
bridge, and speculated as to the changes she would 
make in them; she wondered if she should be very 
gay in London; if she should have a box at the 
opera; if she should often go abroad. She began 
to ponder about her future receptions; what kind of 
parties it would be pleasantest to give; how her 
rooms would look; whether she should make a good 
hostess; whether the people would like her; whether 
(she thought of this suddenly) she should be happy 
in the midst of it all. And then, having almost 
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foTgotten his existence for about twenty minutes, 
she abrnptlj came, with a feeling rather like shame, 
to think about her husband. 

She thought of him. Well, he was not parti- 
cularly in love with her, so she could not think 
gratefully of his ardent affection; he was not clever, 
so she could not think of his talents; he was rich, 
certainly, but, if she were to think of his wealth, her 
thoughts would inevitably fall again in two minutes 
into the very train from which she had just recalled 
them. Was he good, kind-hearted, gentle-natured, 
affectionate? She wondered if he was, but she did 
not know, so she could not think about these things. 
She could only wonder for a little whether he was 
good, &c. And then she came at last to all that 
she did know about him; and she thought that he 
was gentlemanly — and harmless. 

She sat rather quiet when in her meditations she 
had arrived ^at this conclusion, upright, leaning on 
the arm of her chair. She did not lean back care- 
lessly and luxuriously, with a contented, indifferent, 
amused smile at the thought of how little she knew 
about her future husband. She was very foolish, 
but she was not capable of that. She sat upright, 
and for a few moments she felt frightened. A vague 
alarm descended on her. Was she really doing 
wrong? Ought she to have waited till she knew 
him better? Was it likely — was it possible — that 
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she might many him, and never find anything more 
to care for in him than she knew of now? 

She had told Mrs. Murray a hundred times that 
she liked him well enough to many him, but con- 
science at times makes cowards of us all, and she 
had not courage at this moment to face the thought 
that she should never like him better than she did 
then. "Oh I it is folly! Women always love their 
husbands if there is nothing bad in them,** she said 
to herself half aloud. And then she threw herself 
back in her chair, and put her hand over ^er eyes, 
and began to repeat to herself, half gravely, half in 
jest: "It's no use being foolish. I must marry him 
now, I must — I mmt/^^ and so on, a great many 
times more, until the feeling of trouble went 

But it went at last, not so much through the 
power of that formula, as, because while still re- 
peating it, the thought of Sir Charles began a second 
time, gradually and imperceptibly and uncon- 
sciously, to fade away. "I must," she was still say- 
ing to herself, "I must — I must — I wonder 
whether the drawing-room carpets are Axminster," 
she thought. 

She was still meditating on this and similar 
equally momentous questions, when the sound of 
her father's voice loudly calling "Winifred!" from 
the foot of the staircase, startled her at last from 
her reverie. She rose up and opened her door. 

"Tes, papa." 
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^'Come down, Freda! Sir Charies is in the 
drawing-room." 

She went to her glass before she obeyed him, 
and brushed her hair by the firelight. With her 
heightened colour she was looking very lovely, 
and, dim as the light was, she could see that. She 
was happy in the thought of it as she went down- 
stairs. 

Sir Charles stayed for two hours that night. 
He and Winifred talked to one another a little; 
she plajl^d and sang to him, and he stood by* the 
piano^ and blundered over the turning of her music. 
Then he talked to Mr. Hastings about the harvest 
and the chances of a Eussian war, and Winifred 
took up a bit of embroidery and worked. At last 
he went. 

Winifred was smothering a yawn as he turned 
to her to bid her good-night. 

"I shall not have the happiness of seeing you 
to-morrow. I am obliged to be in London. But 
you will allow me to come on Thursday, will you 
not?" he said to her, as he held her hand. 

"Oh, yes," Winifred answered, rather wearily. 

She knew that he must come; that was a matter 
of course. 

"Are you very tired, my little girl?" Mr. Hast- 
ings asked her when he was gone. 

"Not very, papa." 

Wintfred's Wooing, and other Tales, 4 
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"Only very happy?" And he laughed and drew 

her to him. 

And Winifred made no answer to that; only she 
felt at the question as though something within her 
shrank. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mr. RMfttogs^B Trouble. 

Mr. Bbrtram came to the house again nert 
morning, and was shown into Mr. Hastings's study. 

*^Did you get my note last night?'' he asked 
Mr. Ha^j^gs, as he shook hands with ]am. 

"Yes; I found it on my return." 

Mr. Hastings's faA was to the light, and seen 
80 in the broad sunshine it looked less cloudless 
than it had done last night. There were still, in- 
deed, visible signs of satisfaction on it, but they 
were mingled with a fLxed expression of anxiety and 
eager thought, which had stamped lines upon it too 
deep for any sudden joy to score out. 

"I was going to write to you about that mat- 
ter," he began to say, nervously. "I am happy 
to be able to .assure you that you have been mis- 
informed." 

"Are you certain of that?" Mr. Bertram said, 
quietly. 

"Yes -^ yes. I will prove it to you immedi- 
ately. I brought home some papers yesterday that 
will convince you. Give me a moment or two. I 
have them in ihia drawer." He opened a drawer 

4* 
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and began to search in it. ^'I should have written 
to yon last night," he said, "bnt I unexpectedly lost 
my evening. Have you heard anything of our little 
piece of domestic news, Robert?" 

^^No; what is it?" Mr. Bertram asked, blundy. 

"Ah! here they are," and Mr. Hastings drew 
out his papers, and locked the drawer. Then, with 
affected unconcern — "I thought you might have 
heard of it from my sister. Winifred and Sir Charles 
have agreed to make a match of it," he said. 

A moment or two^s perfect silence fol^wed this 
speech. Mr. Bertram was standing by one of the 
windows, with his back to it^ looking frdl in Mr. 
Hastings^s face. Aflter a pause — 

"Do you mean," he said, slowly, "that Winifred 
is going to marry Sir Charles Sinclair?" 

There was something so odd in the question, that 
Mr. Hastings, as it was put, looked up, and stared 
at his companion. 

"Going to marry him!" he echoed. "Do you 
think she^s going to run off with him, and not marry 
him?" 

"I beg your pardon. I was not sure that I had 
understood you." 

Not another word was sidd. Mr. Hastings, mo- 
mentarily ruffled, commenced the arrangement of 
his papers. Mr. Bertram turned his back upon him, 
and, throwing up the window, leaned oat, and softly 
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began to whistle. Neither spoke again, nntil Mr. 
Hastings said at last — * 

^'Now, if yon can spare half an honr, I should 
like to go ovar these with you. It's a little chilly 
this morning, Robert," he looked np nneasUy; "if 
you have no objection, I think we had better have 
that window shut.'' 

Mr. Bertram closed it: then the two sat down 
side by side, and were soon immersed deep in busi- 
ness. 

The ^papers they looked over were money ac- 
counts relating to the affairs of a tin mining company, 
established lately in the south of Cornwall. Mr. Ber- 
tram had some shares in this concern; Mr. Hastings 
was also interested in it, avowedly to a considerable 
extent; but there had been rumours afloat lately that 
the affairs of the company were not in a flourishing 
state. The price of shares had fallen rapidly, and 
was still falling, and shareholders were looking grave. 
Two months ago Mr. Bertram, who was no rash 
speculator, nor was, indeed, ever inclined to speculate 
at all, had meditated selling out, but Mr. Hastings's 
earnest dissuasion had induced him to delay. It was 
a mere temporary depression, Mr. Hastings insisted; 
nothing more. But &Tty display of want of confidence 
at this moment might do the company irreparable 
injtury. The shareholders owed it to one another to 
stand together. And Mr. Bertram had yielded; more, 
however, in deference to his friend's opinion than in 
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accordance with his own. Bnt the depression up to 
the present time had 'by no means decreased; on the 
contrary, it had become so much greater that Mr. 
Bertram — though of late he had for the most part 
trusted his interests to Mr. Hastings, being, in fact, 
thoroughly weary of the business — had beg^n to 
have a shrewd suspicion that the whole concern 
would before long blow into the air. A letter yes- 
terday from a London correspondent had assured 
him that the shares were regarded in the market as 
not much better than waste paper; and it was con- 
cerning this ill news that he had written to Mr. 
Hastings, and had come now to consult with him. 
His 'own loss, if matters came to the worst, would 
not exceed 1,000/. But it was different with Mr. 
Hastings; he, Robert Bertram knew, was involved 
to a very much greater extent — how great he 
could only conjecture; but from all he had been 
able to gather from Mr. Hastings^s^ own tone, and 
from the report of others, the failure of the com- 
pany would be no slight shock to him. 

For an hour they sat together, poring over ac- 
counts. It was an entirely useless waste of time 
and. labour; Robert Bertram soon felt that; but, 
looking at the flushed, tremulous face by his side, 
he had not the heart to say so. As Mr. Hastings 
eagerly toiled on, pointing to line after line of 
figures, comparing the different statements, examining 
every item of profit and expense, deducting from 
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eveiything the repeated conclusion that all was fair, 
and honour ble, and secnre, Bobert Bertram, sitting 
by his side, and leaning his head npon'his hand, 
could at last to each appeal do little more than 
nod assent. Yes, it all looked fair enough on paper. 

He rose wearily at last, and pushed aside«his 
chair. 

"Well, I hope we shall find ourselves presently 
safe in port," he said. "At any rate, we are all in 
the boat together now, and we must sink or swim 
with her," 

"No fear; no fear," Mr. Hastings answered ner- 
vously. He gathered the papers together, and said 
with a forced laugh — "I prophesy that we shall 
all be sailing in smooth water by the time we have 
to dance at Winifred's wedding." 

"How soon will that be?" Mr. Bertram asked. 

"Hm — I hardly know. Sir Charles is in a 
hurry. He begins to talk about next month. But 
I don't know what Winijfred will say to that." 

"Why should she sayx anything but *Yes' to it?" 
Mr. Bertram asked sharply. "The time won't make 
much difference to her, I should think. If she has 
made up her mind to it, what does it matter whether 
it is next month or next year?" 

He took up his hat without waiting for an 
answer. 

"You don't go to town to-day, I suppose?" 

"No. I have some work to do at home." 
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'*I won't keep you from it, then. I have cnt up 
the best part of your morning alreadj/' 

As Mr. Bertram walked homewards, at a turn in 
the road he encountered 'Wini&ed coming out of 
Widow Wake's cottage. They met and stopped. 

"So you have made your way to Johnny Wake?" 
he said. 

"Yes. I have been with him for an hour. I 
wish you had told me of him before," Winifred 
said. "Why didn't you?" 

She spoke gently. The visit she had just been 
paying had made her gentle, more so than she often 
was to Eobert Bertram. 

"How could I tell that you cared for sick chil- 
dren? " he answered. " You always seem busy about 
something — visiting, or playing, or embroidering — 
how could I tell that you would find time to come 
here?" 

To her coming, as she had just done, straight 
from a dying child's bed, it seemed a bitter satire 
to speak of visiting and embroidery as the chief 
occupations of her life. It was unjust of him, too. 
She coloured, with mixed pain and anger, as she 
answered, — 

"You might have been sure that I should have 
found time; you might have known me better." 

"Not I," he replied to that quickly. "I don't 
profess to know you. You are too difficult a sub- 
ject for me to read, Miss Hastings." 
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He was out of temper apparently. Winifred 
perceived that, and, tolerably well-indined towards 
him as her own present mood was, she was yet 
little disposed to stay and strive to mollify him. So 
she merely said, 

"I didn^t know you thought me so;** and then 
preparing to pass on she bade him, ^' Good morning." 

^^Are you going home?" he asked her. 

"Yes." 

"Good morning, then." 

He shook hands with her very carelessly, and 
had already taken a step past her, when, as if by a 
sadden impulse, he turned back. She stood still 
too. He looked in her face, and said abruptly, 

"So you are going to be married?" At which, 
without uttering a word, she flushed crimson. "Your 
father told me just now," he said. "It was a sur- 
prise to me. I hadn^t thought you were attached to 
Sir Charles Sinclair. But if you love him" — he 
suddenly put out his hand and took hers again, and 
held it closely — "God bless you, Winifred! If it 
is only for tiie sake of old times, I hope you may 
be happy." 

She was not required to answer him, for he went 
away without waiting for any response, and she 
tamed and went home. But against her will tears 
at his last words had risen into her eyes, and they 
blinded her for some moments as she walked. She 
cared little enough for Robert Bertram, but she had 
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known him since she was a child, and his sudden 
expression of good will had touched her, the more 
perhaps because she knew she did not deserve it, 
and so could not take it home: He had hoped 
she might be happy *4f she loved Sir Charles 
Sinclair:" and she did not love him. 
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CHAP TEE V. 

Before the Wedding. 

Sir Chablbs Sinclair's mother was a ladj; like 
himself, formal and pompous in manner, yet a woman 
not without some talent, and well supplied with 
worldly wisdom. It was entirely with her know- 
ledge and consent, perhaps it may even be said by 
her advice, that her son had engaged himself to 
Miss Hasting^, and the engagement was no sooner 
formed than Lady Sinclair called upon her future 
daughter-in-law, and received her, figuratively, into 
her bosom. 

In the course of the visit, 

'^You must come and see me, my dear,*' she 
graciously told Winifred. "I will not press you to 
stay long with me, hoping, as I do, to have' you so 
soon for a permanent companion" (a thrill of con- 
sternation at these words passed through Winifred, 
for her calculations had by no means included, 
amongst the advantages of her marriage, a perpetual 
residence with her mother-in-law); "but you will 
be able, I hope, to spare me a few days at least 
You know I ask it,'' she said, with a meaning smile, 
^^as much for my son's sake as my own — and 
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Aem/^ she added, with an emphasis that made poor 
gnilty Winifred shiver, "I know you will not re- 
fuse." 

She woM have refused if she had dared; hut 
wilfiil Winifred had got her feet in a net now, and 
could not dare. So she made the visit. 

She went, and stayed a week. Sir Charles 
Sinclair's house was a ponderous-looking building 
of the last century, tasteless on the outside, gloomy 
within. There was plenty of space in it-, the rooms 
were spacious, and handsomely proportioned, and 
decorated after the heaviest and most elaborate style 
of the modem classic school; they were expensively 
and lavishly ^mished too; but there was neither 
cheerfulness nor beauty in them. In the bright Sep- 
tember weather, no sunshine from sunrise to sunset 
entered through the long triple line of northern 
windows that adorned the front of the house; the 
gloomy drawing-rooms looked, though they were 
in daily use, like solemn rooms of state, all formal 
and chill within, and, without, affording through 
their long file of windows nothing to refresh the eye 
but the broad gravelled sweep before the door, and 
then a wide, flat waste of almost treeless grass — 
the Park, they called it — stretching far out until, 
where the ground sank in a sudden descent, the 
prospect abruptly terminated altogether, leaving 
nothing visible but the unencumbered sky beyond. 

It was a dreary house — a place calculated to 
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breed depression. The very act of sitting at diose 
windows, looking out across that flat, changeless 
view, so melancholy in its utter level sameness, was 
a thing to lay a weight upon the spirits. 

Did ever week of Winifred's life drag on so 
slowly as the week of this visit did? 

"I know you young people will not care for any 
company hut your own," Lady Sinclair said, when 
she arrived. And, accordingly, she gave them none 
-neither foreign company nor foreign amusement— 
and Wini&ed tasted in full perfection the delight of 
solitary communion with Sir Charles. She never 
had tasted it hefore. Hitherto, she had only known 
her future hushand in society; she had danced with 
him, or sat at dinner with him, or gone to picnics 
with him, or talked to him at morning calls. He 
had hored her considerably even at these times, hut 
then, when 'he bored her, she had generally con- 
trived to make her escape from him; she had, on 
the whole, been accustomed to treat him pretty 
cavalierly. But she could not escape from him now. 
She had got the bit in her mouth, and had to 
bear it. 

This was the manner in which they amused them- 
selves: In the morning Sir Charles and Winifred 
used to ride together — not far, for Sir Charles was 
not fond of riding, and he would hint that pretty 
broadly to his bride elect; but they cantered softly 
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for a few miles, side by side, for the greater part in 
silent happiness. Sometimes, indeed, in spite of 
dignified remonstrance from Sir Charles, Winifred 
would prick her horse into a gallop, and leave her 
laggard lover in the rear, or force him, sorely against 
his will, to spur his steed and gallop after her; but 
this was not a daily deed, for during this dreary 
week poor Winifred could not every day muster up 
spirits to be mischievous — the sad truth being that 
she did not like Sir Charles well enough even to 
flirt with him. So he had his rides a good deal his 
own way. In the afternoon she sat with Lady 
Sinclair, or they took an hour's driye together, or, 
if the day were unusually fine, they walked a little 
in the park. In the evening she had to encounter 
both mother and son together. The long, solemn 
dinner, the weary after-dinner hours in the drawing- 
room, spent by Sir Charles (she never knew whether 
or not in compliment to her) in perfect idleness, 
had daily to be endured. Every evening he be- 
sought her for a little music, and ceremoniously led 
her to the piano, where he stood beside her as she 
sang or played, and murmured praises; every evening 
when, after a performance of about three quarters 
of an hour, he had anxiously inquired if she were 
fatigued, and, peremptorily assuming that she was, 
had re*conducted her to her seat, he took his own 
position by her side, and leaning towards her, as 
she sat idling over some bit of woman's work, 
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wiiispered his lover's notliings as lie best could into 
heat ear. 

That evening hour was to poor Winifred the 

worst ordeal of the day. All the rest she could 

bear with more or less of patience, but as this came 

periodically round — the monotonous repetition 

never ceasing once while she was there — it begot 

a kind of daily fever in her. While it lasted it 

changed her feeling for Sir Charles from indifference 

into something that was almost loathing. She shrank 

from him; she shuddered at him as she sat and bore 

his love-making; more than once after one of his 

tender hand-clasps at parting she had rushed to her 

room, and, panting and sobbing, had passionately 

poured water on her hand to cleanse it And yet, 

in spite of all this, when the week's visit ended, 

Winifred still said that she meant to marry Sir 

Charles. 

She was uneasy, she was almost frightened; but 
what could she do but marry him? Once or twice 
while she was under his roof the thought of -the 
possibility of breaking her engagement had crossed 
her mind, but she had put it &om her as one she 
dared not entertain. What would her father say if 
she drew back? What would everybody say who 
knew her? She fancied how people would call her 
a jilt and a flirt, and at the thought got red with 
shame. '^ Oh, no I I must marry him now," she 
always ended by repeating to herself. ^^And I shall 
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get uBed to it in time; he won't make love to me 
when we are married/' 

So Winifred tried to comfort herself; but still she 
was troubled. 

The marriage, it was settled, should be soon. 
The engagement had been formed early in September, 
and Winifred had consented (yielding reluctantly 
rather to her father's than her lover's impatience) to 
let it take place in the last week of October. She 
was to be married at Tunbridge, and then they were 
to go to Bome for the winter. 

Afiber a few days of struggle and hesitation that 
was finally decided on, and then Winifred had to 
set herself to face the thought that she was living 
her last weeks at home — careless, light-hearted 
Winifred, who now in these days was beginning 
strangely and sadly to feel that at last care was 
laying its finger on her; for as day after day went 
past she found herself clinging more and more to 
the familiar things about he^, and shrinking, with a 
pain that was growing very sharp, from the diought 
of parting from them. ^^Aunt Catherine, I thmk 
I shall be back at home before half the winter is 
over," she said one day to Mrs. Murray, "or I shall 
break my heart for a sight of you all" And when, 
having said this, she put her arms round Mrs. Murray's 
neck and kissed her, the tears that she was trying 
to hide made the other's cheek wet. 
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It gave good Aant Catherine a heavy heart to 
see her sadness. Bnt Aunt Catherine's lectures and 
warnings and entreaties were all equally at an end 
now. Winifred was engaged to Sir Charles, and 
Mrs. Murray looked upon an engagement as a sacred 
thing. She would almost as soon have thought 
of setting Winifred against her married husband 
as against her betrothed lover. In her sight the 
marri^^e was already all but irrevocable. As for 
breaking off the engagement, not Winifred herself 
would have looked upon such a proposition with 
more horror. 

They were very busy during these autumn weeks, 
but there hung a gloom over the house which not all 
the gay preparations for the wedding could dispel. 
People had begun to say openly, "How ill Mr. 
Hastings looks T' whenever he appeared in public; 
and though he always answered to every inquiry, 
with a kind of irritation, that he was very well, 
never had been better in his life, yet behind his 
back his friends shook their heads. Winifred was 
anxious and unhappy about his state, and she anJ 
Mrs. Murray used to consult and plot together about 
him; but it is not easy to prescribe a remedy for an 
unknown disease, and Winifred did not know what 
ailed her father, nor beyond a few half hinted 
inquiries, did she dare to ask, for he resented any 
notice being taken of the change in him, even by 
her. 

>r«>uyV0d'» Wooing, and other Tales. 5 
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His illness lent another pang to the prospect of 
her marriage, bat it gave her no pretext for delaying 
it, for he would not listen even for a moment to the 
faintest suggestion of that His one desire seemed 
to be to see her Sir Charles Sinclair's wife. So eager 
was this wish in him, that, thinking to herself sadly 
and wonderingly about it, the thought came at last 
to her that perhaps he believed he was about to die. 
She never crossed him after that thought came. She 
had always been very affectionate towards him, but 
they were more to one another during this month 
before they parted than they had ever yet been all 
their lives. 

He had often truly called her *^the sunshine of 
his life." She had been that. She had been its 
poetry too. All the rest of it had been hard prose, 
and she had gilded it with its one ray of beauty and 
glory. But in these last days that they were to- 
gether it was as if the sky had crimsoned before 
sunset, and the light had grown more deep and full 
before its departing. 

The memory of that last month remained with 
her in after-days and years, as a dear and sacred 
thing, amongst her most precious memories on earth. 
Words spoken then, such as at no other time would 
have left a mark behind them, were remembered by 
her; hours that they spent together in the lengthening 
autumn evenings, and moments when he had held 
her by him, looking with his unfathomed love into 
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her eyes, and with strange thoughts in him that she 
could not read then; and his last hours with her, and 
his last words, on that final evening of all they ever 
spent alone together. 

That night was not the night before lier marriage 
— the day appointed for the marriage was still a 
week distant; but on the night that followed that 
last one this happened. 

They had been dining firom home. On their 
return, about eleven o'clock, they were standing — 
Mr. Hastings, Mrs. Murray, and Winifred — round 
the drawing-room fire, talking about the incidents 
of the evening with some merriment — for Mr. 
Hastings had that day been more himself than 
usual — when a sudden ring startled them, coming 
loud and sharp through the house firom the door- 
bell 

"What is that?" they said quickly to one 
another, and they stopped their conversation to 
listen. 

After a moment or two's pause a servant entered 
the room, and gave a letter into Mr. Hastings's hand. 
No word was said. Mr. Hastings merely took and 
held it. Looking at it as it lay in his hand, Winifred 
saw that it was a telegraphic message; looking from 
it to her father's face she saw there what she never 
afterwards forgot. 

She was standing by his side; with a kind of 
iufltinct she laid her hand upon the letter. 

5* 
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"Papa, let me open it," she said, quickly. 
But he suddenly held it tight 

"Open it? No — no — no," he said, in a 
strange, feeble tone. "I — I will ^ open it, my 
dear." 

His trembling fingers tore aside the thin paper; 
but when it was unfolded he could not read the 
writing. It was Winifred who, bending over him, 
read the words aloud. They were only those 
few: 

^^Come up to town at once. The hubhU has 
hirst:' 

As, with a vague perplexed fear, when she had 
read, Winifred looked up a second time to her 
father^s face; in an instant all thought or care of 
anything but him went from her. He was standing 
beside her, all ghastly, as if life had left him, his 
eyes blank and glazed, his jaw fallen. With a cry 
starting from both in the same moment, the two 
women caught him as he was falling backwards, alid 
laid him down upon the ground. 

He never moved or spoke again. It was eleven 
o'clock at night when the stroke came, and he con- 
tinued to breathe until the evening of the next day; 
but he never knew poor Winifred again — never 
heard her passionate sobbing — never saw her face 
as .she hung over him. She was upheld to the last 
by the hope that jthere might be one moment's 
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consciongness before lie died, one moment in which 
lie might look at her and know her — but it never 
came. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

• Victory the First. 

The weeds are growing rank over Winifred's 
fuchsia beds, and the shutters are closed over the 
familiar windows; there is no life stirring now about 
the house; the lodge gates are shut, and the grass is 
growing tall on the old velvet lawns; and the reign 
of the Hastingses has ended. A pleasant reign while 
it had lasted — all the country round acknowledged 
that — for Mr. Hastings had been a hospitable man, 
and a clever long-headed one too, all Tunbridge Haid, 
till this unhappy mania for speculation had seized 
and ruined him; and Winifred was very pleasant 
and pretty — not very wise, perhaps, poor thing — 
but very pretty, and greatly to be pitied. And then 
every one for ten miles round wondered whether, 
after all this, Sir Charles Sinclair and she would still 
be married. 

Within three weeks after Mr. Hastings's death, 
Mrs. Murray and Winifred quietly left Tunbridge. 
No one saw them before their departure, with the 
exception of Mr. Bertram, whom, with another friend, 
at that time absent from England, Mr. Hastings's 
will had appointed executor; a troublesome enough 
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appointment in the circumstances. Bttt Mr. Bertram 
was a man who set about most things he had to do 
without wasting time in grumbling over them; so he 
accepted his onerous office quietly enough, and per- 
formed its ungracious duties heartily. ^*I think, 
Robert, no one would ever need to impress upon you 
that 70U should do with your might whatever your 
hand found to do,*' Mrs. Murray said to him one 
day, and laid her hand fondly on his shoulder. 
"What should Winifred and I do without you now?" 
At which Winifred, sitting sewing in her black 
dress, bit her lip, by no means delighted at being 
included in Aunt Catherine's incense o£fering; and 
Robert Bertram laughed. Aunt Catherine had petted 
and flattered him for half his life, and he and that 
warm-hearted woman were a pair of fast friends. 

' But Robert Bertram iaas kind and good; even 
Winifred acknowledged that, and in her sorrow was, 
at times at least, gentle and almost friendly towards 
him. They were sad days, and the two poor women 
sitting in their desolate house alone were comforted 
by his visits. Not to the same 'degree, indeed, yet 
both in some degree. His presence used to brighten 
Mrs. Murray into actual cheerfrilness, for her weak 
nature clung to his stronger one, like the needle to 
the loadstone; she understood nothing of their mis- 
fortunes save the sum of them: that her brother was 
dead, and that they were mined; and, simply and 
touchingly acknowledging her ignorance, and her 
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helplessness,^ she laid the (to her) umntelligible burden 
of their troubles on the kind shoulders that were 
willing to bear them for her, with a childlike feeling 
of confidence and comfort. Robert would do every- 
thing. Robert would settle everything for them. 
She paraded her unbounded faith in Robert before 
her nidpe^s eyes, till her niece, spite both of sorrow 
and gratitude, began to throw out little fiery spurts 
of impatience and rebellion. 

For, subdued though Winifred was (and she was 
really a good deal subdued, poor soul, being almost 
as weak, at times, as Mrs. Murray, so that the two 
would often sit together and cry in one another's 
arms for company), yet she had had a strong will 
all her life, and had exercised it hitherto pretty 
arbitrarily, and strong wills seldom submit to be 
suddenly altogether suppressed. So she a good deal 
resisted this exaltation of Robert Bertram to the office 
of supreme umpire. Mr. Bertram should mt settle 
all things for her; she preferred to settle a few 
things for herself. And her feeling being of this 
kind, it came to pass presently, not unfrequently, 
that after Mrs. Murray and Mr. Bertram had formed 
certain plans together, Winifred would be found to 
be forming counter plans alone; and, on the dis- 
covery of this proceeding, discussions -7- that were 
sometimes rather hot on Winifred's part — would 
occasionally ensue between them; though more often 
Mr. Bertram, with a laugh, would let her go her 
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own waj, having worldly wisdom and common sense 
enoagh to know what the end of most of her plans 
would be. 

"Yon know no more ahont the world than a 
child of ten years old,^' he told her one day, rising 
from a short and sharp dispnte with her; and 
Winifred in her inmost heart resented those words 
for a longer time than she ever cared openly to 
confess. 

Still to a certain degree at this time they were 
on friendly terms. Mr. Bertram could be tender over 
Winifred at moments when they did not cross each 
other, and she in her best moods was tolerably gentle 
to him. 

One day when she happened to be alone with 
him, and when, having been talking of her father, 
the poor girl had been crying in his sight, she said 
to him before he went away, melted very much by 
her sorrow, — 

"We have nobody else in the world who would 
do all for us that you are doing.^^ Which were the 
wannest words that Winifred had spoken to him for 
many a day. 

He only answered, carelessly, — 

"You don't know that; if I hadn't been here 
other friends would have come forward," and then 
changed the subject, beginning to speak about some 
trifling matter of business. 

They left Tunbridge, I said, within three weeks 
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after Mr. Hastings's death. Winifired, with crade 
high-flown notions of independence, had wanted at 
once to betake herself to London, where, with Annt 
Catherine, she was to live in a single room — on 
nothing (to begin with), and in course of time to 
make a livelihood by means of — Winifired was not 
quite sure by means of what, but she could plaj 
and sing very fairly, and speak French, and draw 
a little, and Aunt Catherine could do fancy work of 
all kinds most beautifiiUy, so that there would be 
quite a choice of means; and then, as to beginning 
by living upon nothing, though Mr. Bertram chose 
to say she meant to do that, and to laugh at her, 
the fact was that they were not quite destitute to 
begin with, for had not Mrs. Murray forty pounds 
a year that had escaped the general wreck in which 
everything else of hers and Winifi*ed's had been 
engulfed together? And might it not even be pos- 
sible for two people almost to live, in an economical 
way, on forty pounds a year? 

She propounded this last question with some in- 
ward hesitation one day to Mr. Bertram, and he 
prefaced his answer to her with one of the cool 
smiles that Winifi*ed rarely saw without feeling her 
temper giving way within her. 

"I suppose they could," he replied. "To judge 
by The Times advertisements, it is a thing that seems 
to be done pretty frequently: ^ Board and education 
for twenty pounds a year.' You might answer one 
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of those advertisements, Miss Hastings, and see what 
arrangement yon conld come to. In consideration 
of edncation not being wanted in your case, they 
might perhaps undertake to clothe as well as feed 
and lodge you, or you might stipulate for a superior 
sort of board, such as linen sheets to your bed, and 
a private dish, consisting of the choice bits, to be 
set aside for you at table." 

Poor Winifred had asked her question in simple 
earnest ignorance, and she was hurt at the tone he 
had assumed, being hardly strong enough perhaps 
at this time to bear ridicule. She made no answer 
when he had finished speaking. He rose up and 
went to the fire and stirred it, standing with his 
back to her for a few moments; then, suddenly 
turning round again: 

"No, you couldn't live on forty pounds a-year," 
he said, in another tone. "In your and Mrs. Mur- 
ray's case, the thing is 'impracticable. Why will 
70a not listen to the advice of people who know the 
world better than you do? I tell you, as I have 
told you fifty times abeady, that you want rest and 
bracing up before you are fit to begin to earn your 
living in any way whatever. If I have any power 
to prevent you, you shall never carry out this hair- 
brained scheme of going to London, where you might 
starve in the garret you propose to live in , for what 
any friend you have in the world might know or 
care. Do what I have advised you to do before. 
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You have invitatioiiB; make ase of them. Go to' 
that cousin of yours in Yorkshire, and stay with her 
till you are strong enough to do something for your- 
self; as for your setting about anything now, in 
your present state, the idea is simple folly. There !^* 
he exclaimed, in a tone that was a mixture of 
triumph and vexation, "you can't even bear half a 
dozen words to be said to you without crying!'* 

She would gladly have denied that she was cry- 
ing, but it was impossible to do that; it was impos- 
sible to deny, too, that she was weak and nervous — 
not able to bear a sharp word even ^m Robert 
Bertram. Yet she resented his power to bring tears 
from her, and, angry and half sobbing, she rose up 
and went towards the door. Before she could reach 
it he said quickly, — 

"I would give my right hand for you and yours, 
Winifred; you have known that for many a year. 
Don't let what I have said just now be a cause of 
quarrel between us." 

She stood still; then tried to recover herself, and 
swallowed her sobs. 

"You both persecute me so about all this; you 
ought to let me do what I feel to ba right," she said, 
in a childish, injured way. 

"You are too young to judge for yourself what 
is right in this matter." 

"You have no right to say that!" And the fire 
began to flash through her tears. 
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^*I am not speaking of yonr yonngness in years, 
bat in character/' he said, making bad worse. " What- 
ever your age may be doesn't matter a straw — 
eighteen or eight-and-twenty — you are still a child 
in heart and mind.'' 

"Even if I were a child, children have wills of 
their own," she said. She had kindled up pretty 
hotly now. 

"Yes; wills that grown-up people break." 

"Or sometimes faU to break." 

"If weak people try, no doubt they fail." 

He was standing by the fire-place, leaning with 
Ids arm upon the mantel-piece, facing her. She 
stood midway in the room , irresolute whether to ful- 
fil her first intention of departing, or to stay. Her 
inclination moved her decidedly towards flight, but 
pride and obstinacy both bade her hold her ground. 
And their voices were the loudest, so she remained. 

"If weak people try, no doubt they fail," he had 
said last. 

"They may fail whether they are weak or not." 

" Scarcely," he replied, quietly, and his lip curled 
for a moment — a very passing smile, indeed; but 
Winifred saw it. And, seeing it, she coloured and 
stood silent for very anger. 

So he considered it not even a matter of doubt 
that his will should rule her! He had but to exert 
himself, and victory was certain! Perhaps it would 
have needed a wiser and cooler-blooded woman than 
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Winifred by a good deal, not to have been angry at 
that moment. 

And then, as she stood indignant, came his care- 
less laugh, and — 

"Most wills are the better for being broken," he 
said; "most women's wills, at any rate. You will 
acknowledge that some day." And after a moment's 
pause — "At present, however, there need be no 
great battles of wills between us, for if I wani to 
control you I have authority on my side." 

"What do you mean by that?" She put the 
question indignantly, but before he could answer it 
a change had come over her face. "That is non- 
sense!" she exclaimed abruptly. "There is no 
real meaning in that! Do you mean to say there 
is?" 

"No real meaning in what?" 

"In — in what my father's will said?" 

"Do you think that people make wills to amuse 
themselves, then?" 

She was looking at him with such unaffected 
dismay upon her face, such grief, and almost terror, 
that he nearly repented of what he had said, and 
began to endeavour to console her. 

"What is there to be alarmed about? You knew 
ten days ago that I was one of your guardians." 

"I thought that it was only a formal title. I 
never thought for a moment that it gave you any 
power." And the poor girl put her hands before 
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her face, and fairly burst into tears. It was rather 
a bitter moment to Winifred. 

He waited till this first outbreak of emotion had 
passed, and then went to her, and said quietly — 

"Sit down, Winifred." 

"Have you a right to command even that?" she 
said, raising her head with quick, childish wrath. 

"Not that I am aware of." 

Mr. Bertram's lip quivered a little; had Winifred 
been a shade less tragic he would have openly 
laughed. 

"Then I choose to remain standing. What do 
you want?" 

"I want you to understand that I set my face 
against your going to London." 
"Is that all?" 

"Not quite. I wish and request you to go to 
Yorkshire for six months. After that take to teach- 
^°&> ^ yo^ lit©; but I would advise you not to do 
it in London." 

The tears were on her cheeks, but no more were 
flowing now. She was looking him fall in the fiaice, 
with an expression in her own that he did not like 
to see. 

"May I go now?" 

"Winifred!" he said, sharply. 

And then there was a moment or two's silence. 

"Your father trusted me-, why will you not?" 
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There was a sob rising in her throat, but she 
forced it down and said nothing. 

" The amonnt of antagonism between us does not 
need to be made greater than you have made it for 
a good while past,^^ he said. ^^You are meditating 
opposition now. What is the good of doing that? 
Do you think that from henceforward I intend to go 
about dogging your steps and thwarting your will? 
I have other things to do, Miss Hastings. Your 
father made me your guardian, not by my will, 
certainly, and with very little thought, probably, on 
his part that I should ever be called upon to exer- 
cise my office; it is neither his fault, nor mine, nor 
yours, that things have turned out contrary to our 
expectation; but, as they have turned out differently, 
I would advise you to conform to them. You won't 
be required to do it long; for, before you come back 
from Yorkshire (if you go there) , Mr. Conway will 
probably have returned to England, and then, he 
being the elder of us , your guardianship , I imagine, 
will be more his concern than mine. So you must 
bear your present fate for, perhaps, six months. Miss 
Hastings, and then comfort yourself — for you will 
probably be free from me." 

He spoke the last words with some bitterness, 
and Winifred, spite of her anger, felt a twinge of 
conscience as he said them. She thought, too, of 
what he had said, not ten minutes ago, "I would 
give my right hand for you and yours," and the 
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colour went up into her cheek with a feeling of re- 
gret and shame. For a moment o^ two her pride 
wrestled with that feeling, but this time her pride 
did not conquer her. 

She hesitated for a few seconds; then looked into 
his face, and said, suddenly, — 

"I would rather do what you wish because you 
ask me than because you order it. I will go to 
Yorkshire if you ask me." 

"Then I ask you — not as your guardian at all. 
Aunt Catherine wishes it, and I wish it; will you go 
to please us both?" 

"Yes." 

A sihort answer, yet it cost Winifred something 
to utter it, especially as, at the rety nioxdtent when 
she flaid it, something within h^r whispered to her 
that he had done the very thing she had inwardly 
sworn he should not do — he had broken her will. 
And yet, when she heard his honest "Thank you I" 
and a moment after felt the warm clasp of his hand, 
it is a question if Winifred was altogether sorry. 

So they went to Yorkshire. Mrs.- Cleland, the 
cousin to whom they went, was a niece of Winifred's 
mother, and was a good deal older than Winifred. 
Her invitation had been a very cordial one. **Come 
to us for as long as you can — for altogether, if 
you will," she had written, both to Winifred and to 
Mrs. Murray. 

That they were sad weeks which intervened be- 

Winifred'8 Wooing, and other Talea, 6 
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fore their departure may be readily believed; and 
yet, after the £b*st stupefying shock of their grief 
had passed, they found more to comfort them than 
they could at first have thought possible. Woman- 
like — perhaps, too, because they did not as yet 
really realize the fact of it — they looked bravely 
enough upon the ruin of their fortunes. They were 
only two women; they could live on so little, they 
always said to Mr. Bertram and to one another. 
Even Winifred said this — refined, fastidious Wini- 
fred, who all her life had lived in the lap of luxury, 
without a dream of what want meant. The pro- 
spect of her poverty did not dismay her, whatever 
the reality might do when it came nearer her. But 
they recognized one thing truly; they both under- 
stood instinctively what his ruin would have been 
to Mr. Hastings if he had lived; and one night, the 
night after his funeral, they joined hands together 
in a* sad but grateful thanksgiving that he had not 
lived to face his trouble. 

They had many things to do before they could 
leave Tunbridge, so that the fortnight which fol- 
lowed the funeral was a busy one to them botli, and 
had it not been for Eobert Bertram those weeks 
would in some respects have been more difficult to 
encounter than they were. 

"You can't move from here without ready money," 
he said one day bluntly to Mrs. Murray. "Before 
you. go away there will be small claims of all kinds 
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Upon yon, aud you must have tbe means of meetiiig 
them." 

And with that he put his purse into her hand. 

"And how am I to repay you if I take this?" 
she asked. 

"I don't want to be repaid, Aunt Catherine," he 
answered carelessly. "As I have told you before, 
the half of all I have is yours and Winifred's, if 
you will take it. I only wish you would come to 
me, and let us share alike." 

"Ah my dear— !" 

"I am not at all sure, with my authority as guar- 
dian, that I couldn't insist on Winifred's coming." 

"I don't know anything about your authority, 
my dear, but I am very sure that Winifred would 
not go to you." 

"No; that is tolerably certain," and he laughed. 
After a moment or two he added bluntly, "About 
that money, you know, you needn't tell Winifred, 
unless she asks." 

"But she is sure to ask, Eobert" 

"I don't see that, if you say nothing about it. 
Winifred is a perfect child about money matters. 
If you consulted with her just now she would tell 
you to fling my purse back in my face, and then 
proceed to run up twenty small debts that she had 
no means of paying, with the comfortable feeling 
that she had proved her independence. Winifred 
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knows just enough of money to make her as proud 
as Lucifer about it." 

Mrs. Muiraj took the money and spent it cau- 
tiously, and for a week all tilings went smoothly. 
But at the end of that week sudden suspicion of 
what was doing flashed upon Winifred's mind* It 
was one day when, at some hurried call, forgetting 
for a moment Winifred's presence in the room, Aunt 
Catherine and Mr. Bertram thoughtlessly exchanged 
a couple of sentences — simple sentences, but very 
plain ones — concerning their mutual monetary 
transactions. Winifred as she heard them looked up 
startled; then continued to gaze, roused and suspi- 
cious, till the weaker of the conspirators, seeing 
herself so stared at, lost countenance, and guiltily 
reddening, glanced at her companion, — who, how- 
ever, was taking the matter coolly, mending a pen 
for himself, and nibbing it with critical exactness. 

There was dead silence in the room until this 
operation was concluded; when it was ended, raising 
his head deliberately, Mr. Bertram for a moment 
looked in Winifred's face; then, laying down on the 
table pen ai^d penknife, with a half controlled smile 
he went towards her. 

"Well, Miss Hastings?" he said. 

It was a challenging kind of "Weill" Mr. Ber- 
tram saw that an encounter was inevitable, and^ 
being by nature fond of fighting, he came forward 
and threw down his gauntlet first 
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"What have you been doing? You have been 
lending money to Aunt Catherine!" she said, the 
blood springing up into her cheek. 

"Suppose I have, what have you to say against it?" 

"You had no right to do it." 

"How have I no right?" 

That direct question, put very quietly, staggered 
ber for a moment, but angry women seldom hesitate 
long. 

"Because it is an insult to us!" she answered, 
passionately. 

"Winifred! Winifred!" Aunt Catherine cried, and 
would have rushed headlong into the fight, but Mr. 
Bertram motioned her quickly back. 

Then he turned again to Winifred, and, — 

"I would hope," he said quietly, "that I am not 
in the habit of insulting either my friends or my 
enemies; but certainly if I am I had better choose 
some cheaper mode of doing it than you seem to 
think I have selected now." 

It was a plain speech, and her anger cooled a 
little before it. But she said after a moment, in a 
quick nervous way — 

"You treat us like beggars when you oflFer money 
to us!" 

And then the whole indignity, as it seemed to 
her, of being beholden to Bobert Bertram for the 
very bread she ate, came in all its bitterness over 
her, and she burst into angiy tears. 
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"HVmifined, jou are an absolute chfld!" he said 
to her sharply. 

He sat down by her work-table, and began to 
play with her silks and reels. He knew that she 
would recover the soonest if she were left to herself-, 
so he left her to herself entirely, keeping back Annt 
Catharine too, who wonld again have rushed to give 
her aid, though this time on the side of the be- 
sieged; and in a few minutes Winifred^s gust of 
childish weeping expended itself, and she sat quite 
still, leaning her head upon her hand, half wearily, 
half sullenly. 

When she ceased crying, he left off playing with 
her silks, and pushing them away firom him — 

"You complain of what I have done; show me 
a better plan for helping you, and I will adopt it," 
he said. ' ^ 

She moved her hand uneasily. Poor soul, she 
had no plan to propose; she only felt that this one 
which he had taken was very hard to bear — very 
hard; and, having nothing else to say, she dropped 
her hand from her face and said that bitterly, and 
yet half piteously too. 

"It may be hard to take money from me, but 
it would have been harder stilly I suspect, to have 
done without it." 

No answer; except, presently, one childish sob 
behind the hand that was again hiding her face. 

"When a thing has to be done, and when those 
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for whom it needs to be done are likely to resist it, 
they have to be treated as children. We treated 
you as a child in this matter, and your conduct now 
justified us in what we did." 

"You treat me ahoayB as a child!" And then 
another sob, that seemed to have more anger than 
sorrow in it. 

And presently in the pause that followed, for 
he did not i^ply to her, a little cough from Aunt 
Catherine to attract Mr. Bertram's attention, and a 
beseeching look from her eyes, when at her signal 
he turned towards her. But Mr. Bertram was stony- 
hearted, for at her mute entreaty he only smiled 
and shook his head. He was not particularly melted 
by Winifred's sobs, and he chose to manage her in 
his own way. 

He waited patiently, playing again with her 
working materials, till several minutes had passed) 
and the sobs seemed finally to have ceased. Then — 

"Now t^U me, have I done right or wiiong?" he 
said, suddenly. 

But she still said never a word. 

"Winifred!" 

She was getting pushed into a comer, and she 
turned for a moment and stood at bay. 

"If I am a child, what is the i^se of asking me? 
Yoa don't care for what I think. You will do what 
you want to do, whatever I may feel!" 

"That is no answer to my question." 
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And then, after another moment, ake gave way. 
She looked in his face, and saw that he meant 
to have no pity on her, and suddenly she cried 
out — 

"You make me owe everything to you, and I 
cannot hear it — I cannot hear it!" 

. Which was the truth at last, and "the whole 
truth. 

But, having got it from her, he did not laugh 
at it. Instead of any sharp reply he only said, 
gently — 

"I never meant you to know that you had to 
bear it. It is my fault that you learnt that, and I 
am heartily sorry for it." And wit£ that he became 
silent again. 

Another silence of a minute or more, during 
which Winifred sat thinking, and came at last 
(remorsefully and womanlike) to her right mind. 
For his last words had touched her, there being 
always beneath all his bluntness and his tyranny 
some dash of tenderness in Robert Bertram^s nature 
— : tenderness for weakness and folly, for the foibles 
of silly women and simple children — the perception 
of which had oftener than once or twice before now 
moved and softened Winifred's heart towards him. 
For it was no condescending pity (which would as- 
suredly not have melted Winifred), but a real honest 
tenderness — a stooping without consciousness that 
he stooped — a tenderness of heart as genuine and 
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loving as comhs into a ftbrong man^s touch when be 
lays his hand upon a child. Cruel he might be as 
long as he was met by opposition, but yield to him, 
and Bobert Bertram's patience and mercy were in- 
finite and limitless. 

And Winifred knew all this; had, for that matter, 
known it all her life. So she sat thinking and 
repenting — thinking that what he made her bear 
vas very hard, and yet that he had been kind and 
considerate and good; right in judgment, and right 
in heart; and that she had been — 

She had hardly advanced further than to cast one 
very hurried glance over herself — a glance which 
showed her to her own eyes in colours that perhaps 
a longer view would have deprived of some portion 
of their darkness — when he rose up from the seat 
in which he had sat opposite to her, meaning to say 
no more to her, it seemed — to consider the subject 
ended. And then at that, up she raised her head, 
and with a sudden impulse, breathing quick and 
nervously, she called him. 

"Bobert!" 

She only said the name which she had not spoken 
to him for near four years, half aloud, but he heard 
it and came to her. 

"I will try and get used to it; I am very bad — 
oh, you must forgive me, and I will try — " 

She knew she was saying something, with her 
hand held in his, but she hardly knew what it was, 
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and she never knew what he said to her in answer. 
All that she comprehended afterwards was this — 
that she had asked forgiveness from Robert Bertram, 
and that he had forgiven her; two reflections that 
were not, in certain moods, by any means pleasant 
ones to Winifred. 

Thej made their necessary preparations, and then 
they went to Yorkshire, Mr. Bertram being with them 
at the last to wish them God speed upon their 
journey. And when they were fairly gone, the 
neighbours at Tunbridge talked them over with 
redoubled vigour, and wondered for the thousandth 
time whether Sir Charles Sinclair would really still 
marry Winifred; and some Qaid that they had heard 
from certain authority that he would, and others 
laughed at these, and said the whole thing was at 
an end between them, and Sir Charles was gone to 
Paris, and his mother was on the eve of setting out 
for London to look out there for a new wife for her 
son. And these last were right. 

For Winifred and Sir Charles had met for the 
last time the day before Mr. Hastings died. Sir 
Charles was in London at the time of the death, 
and afterwards there were daily messages of inquiry 
sent by Lady Sinclair, and a formal letter of con- 
dolence written by her; but Sir Charles did not return 
to be present at Mr. Hastings^s frifteral, and Lady 
Sinclair did not come to visit Winifred. Then, 
when the ftmeral was over, Mrs. Murray wrote by 
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Winifred's request — conveyed in a few quiet words 
— to Lady Sinclair, to release her son from bis 
engagement. Lady Sinclair's answer to that 'letter 
was such an one as might have been expected from 
a cold-hearted but honourable woman of the world. 
Had Winifred desired it, Sir Charles would hare 
fulfilled his engagement, she wrote, but, since Miss 
Hastings's right feeling had induced her to release 
her son, she accepted the release in his name; and 
then she filled up the remainder of her letter with 
conrteous commendations of Winifred's conduct, and 
civilly expressed regrets at the unfortunate circum- 
stances that had brought their hoped-for connection 
to a close. It was a fair letter, and with it ended 
the unromantic story of Winifred's first wooing. 

The story, but not the memory of it: that re- 
mained to haunt and humble the poor girl for many 
a day to come. She knelt down at Mrs. Murray's 
knees on the evening of the day on which it was all 
ended, and cried there bitterly. 

"Oh, if it was six months ago, and if all this 
had never been," she sobbed. 

But a feeling of irrepressible joy in the conscious- 
ness of her regained liberty soon began to spring up 
in her, stronger than all sense of humiliatipn. She 
rejoiced in it secretly with a joy that half frightened 
herself, and which in its outward signs made tender- 
hearted Aunt Catherine anxious and ill at ease. 
For she was not strong at this time, and during 
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their last day at home she used to go about the 
house with a bright spot of nervous colour on her 
cheek. 

The Yorkshire air, however, was to set all weak- 
ness of this kind to rights. And it did set all right. 
In the spring of the new year, Winifred, well and 
strong, was drinking in the breath of the Yorkshire 
moors — while the weeds were growing in the fuchsia 
beds at home. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Little Allie. 

Mr. Bertram was talking one day to his conein^s 
wife about Winifred. His consin was rector of the 
parish of Moorfields, which lay some eight miles 
west of Tnnbridge,' — a staid, middle-aged man, with 
a family growing up about him. He was the only 
one of Mr. Bertram's kin who lived near to him, 
and Mr. Bertram was often in the habit of leaving 
hig bachelor's house on Saturday evenings, and 
riding over to Moorfields to spend his day of rest at 
the rector's house. So on one of these visits it 
happened that he sat talking to Mrs. Bertram about 
Winifred. 

It was spring now, the beginning of May. Mrs. 
Murray and Winifred had been away for six months, 
and two days ago a letter from Aunt Catherine had 
told Mr. Bertram that they were becoming anxious 
to return southwards, and settle something about 
their future life. The Clelands were veiy kind, but 
the visit had been a long one now, and both she 
and Winifred wanted to begin to work. What did 
fiobert think they should do? Mrs. Cleland wished, 
since they were detenoined to leave her, that Wini- 
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fred would try to get some goYemeas's ntaation near 
to her, but tliej bad a fimcy ntber for coming home 
again. **I am too old, I think, to take to new folk 
and new places, Robert, and the Yoikshire air is 
Tcrj shaip and cold,'' Airat Gadierine wrote. And, 
when she had said all that she wished to say, her 
lettCT ended with this tmsting appeal — "Tell us 
what yon think. We will do whatever yon advise, 
so joia must teU ns if we ought to come/' 

*^That letter never met Winifred's eyes, or it 
wonld not be here now," Mr. Bertram said to him- 
sdf, with a grim smile, as he finished reading it 

Bat whether or not its contents had had Wini- 
fred's assent did not trouble him much: he put it in 
his pocket, and his first step before he answered it 
was to ride to Moorfields, and talk to Mrs. BertrauL 

He had talked at times to Mrs. Bertram before 
now about Winifired and Mrs. Murray: she knew all 
the outline of their story, and was interested in them, 
as a kind-hearted woman would be; but hitherto Mr. 
Bertram had made no effort to enlist her sympathies 
actively in their behalf. To-day, however, he took 
Aunt Catherine's letter with him, and read it to his 
cousin; and when he had finished reading, as he 
folded it up — . 

^'Now, what can we do for theml^'* he said. 

^'I should like to do something. I must turn it 
over in my mind,'* she answered. 

^The difficulty, of course, will be to get her 
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placed somewhere where she will really be treated 
as one would wisb her to be. She is proud and 
sensitiye/' 

"Bad qualities for a governess, Robert*' 

"Not if she fell into the hands of kind people." 

"It is against her, too, that she has had no kind 
of experience." 

"Well, yes, to some extent. But if we could 
get her some situation where teaching was not of the 
first importance." 

"A very unlikely thing." # 

"I don't quite see that. Suppose the case now 
of a governess being wanted for one like little 
Ailie." 

Little Ailie wa£( the Bertrams' youngest child, a 
little invalid cripple. 

"Ah! yes, she might do for that," the mother 
said, gently. 

"Then why shouldn't you take her for Ailie?" 

"I?" 

Mrs. Bertram looked at him, and he looked at 
Mrs. Bertram, and after a moment or two they both 
laughed. 

"You took me in; I didn't know you were hatch- 
ing ^a plot," she said. 

"Think it over, and see if it isn't a very excel- 
lent plot," he answered. "You remember how Ailie 
was taken with Winifred when she saw her last 
summer, and Winifred would be very good to her. 
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I am not patting MisB Hastings forward as a paragon 
of perfection ," he said, with a momentary langh — 
the vision of some of Miss Hastings^s perfections, of 
a kind not nsnally sought for in governesses, rising 
before him in that instant; "but I know what she 
is with children. She would brighten up our poor 
little AiHe's life wonderfully." 

"Well — it is possible; but you have startled 
me," Mrs. Bertram said. "You must give me till 
to-morrow to think about it." 

s 

To-morrow was Sunday. By Monday aftemoon 
Mr. Bertram had written back to Yorkshire, offering 
Winifred, in his cousin^s name, the situation of daily 
governess to her little daughter, at a salary of fifty 
pounds a year. 

They settled to come home in the last week of 
May. When that was decided on Mrs. Bertram 
kindly proposed to her cousin to receive them both 
into her house for a week or two, until they should 
be able to find a convenient house or lodging near. 
But Mr. Bertram had an obstinate habit in most 
matters of going his own way, and instead of ac- 
cepting his cousin's offer he chose to look out for 
Mrs. Murray's and Winifred's future home himself, 
and on his own responsibility selected and engaged 
a little set of rooms in a cosy-looking old farm-house 
at Moorfields, half a mile from the rector's house, 
and had them all in entire readiness and order a 
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week before their future occupants had quitted York- 
shire. 

"I am pining for Aunt Catherine," he answered,^ 
laughing, when the rector's family joked him about 
the impatient eagerness of his preparations. '^She 
has petted me for fifteen years of my life, and I 
have missed her sorely these last seven months. I 
never mean to let her go for so long out of my sight 
again." 

"I wonder you never thought of coaxing her to 
go to you altogether, instead of installing her in 
lodgings," Mrs. Bertram said. *'I often think that 
you want some good motherly soul to take care of 
you, Robert." 

"Only perhaps cousin Robert would rathOT have 
preferred to have the arrangement reversed," said 
Miss Csecilia Bertram, the rector's eldest daughter, a 
ready-tongued, black-eyed beauty of twenty. 

Upon which Robert Bertram laughed again, 
and, 

"I should have a hot house of it, if Miss Hast- 
ings and I agreed to try life together," he said. 

"Why, dear me, is she reiHy such a bad temper?" 
cried Miss Csecilia, excited. 

"Well, she wont bos; Ailie's ears — nor pro- 
bably yours either." 

"Now, don't talk nonsense! Is she a bad 
temper?" 

Winifred' a Wooing, and other Taks. < 
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"No, quite the* reyene; as sweet as honey, and 
as bright as sunshine.*' 

"Then, whatever do yon mean?" 

But Mr. Bertram preferred, occasionally, to keep 
his meanings to himself. Possibly he had no mean- 
ing; possibly it was too deep a one for Miss Gsecilia 
to understand; possibly by deep study Miss CfficUia 
might discover it for herself; and so he went his 
way laughing, and left the black brows a little bent. 
Miss CflBcHia did not like mysteries. 

"The Yorkshire air has agreed with you; I never 
saw you look so plump and rosy," Mr. Bertram told 
Winifred heartily, as he met them at the railway sta- 
tion on the day of their return. He had already saluted 
Aunt Catherine (saluted her literally, for in her delight 
at seeing him again, to Winifred's consternation, Mrs. 
Murray had put her arms about him, and had fairly 
kissed him, and been kissed by him on the platform), 
and now these were the first words he spoke to Miss 
Hastings, as with a pil^ of trunks at their feet they 
stood shaking hands together — a cordial-toned 
greeting, but a blunt one, and not of a sort to ap- 
prove itself to Winifred's fastidious fancy, who 
audibly in answer to i^said, simply, "How do you 
do?" and inwardly echoed its concluding words, 
with the mental comment,- "He would say the same 
if he were speaking to a dairy-maid I" And then 
Winifred shrugged her shoulders: certainly it was 
hopeless to look for refinement from Eobert Bert|«m. 
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And yet, refined or not, Winifred was glad to 
see him; there was no doubt about it; she was glad^ 
der than she expected to be. Let him be what he 
might, he was a part of the old life — the most 
familiar and the kindliest part of it that was left to 
her now. And as for Aunt Catherine, her feeling 
t regaining dght of Mr. Bertram was little short of 
rapture. 

"You don't know how often I have thought of 
70U; you don't know how often I have wanted to 
talk to you. J^y dear, if I had been forced to settle 
fiar aw4y from you, I don't think I should ever have 
got reconciled to it," she told him, holding both his 
hands in hers as they drove all together out to 
Moorfields. 

"Do you think that I ever meant to allow you 
to settle away from me?" he answered, half in jest 
'^ Apart from humanity towards yourself, do you 
think I have no self-consideration?" 

"Ah, Robert, are you laughing at an old woman's 
fondness?" 

"No; I never laugh at Aunt Catherine's fond- 
ness. I care for it too much; and I have wanted it 
just now too long." And he raised her hands to- 
gether and kissed them. "Do you know, Aunt 
Catherine, the Bertrams say you should come and 
live with me for good?" 

"What — and leave my poor darling?" 

7* 
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"The rectory would look after your darling. 
She'd be very comfortable there." 

"Oh, Robert, don't speak so!" 

"It doesn't matter what he says. Aunt Catherine 
loves one person in the world even better than she 
loves Mr. Bertram," Winifred said, — not quite in 
jest 

"It is easy to make assertions. Miss Hastings." 

"And easy to prove them sometimes!" 

And then they laughed. They were only half 
in earnest 

"And so you thought of me when y(^ were 
away. Aunt Catherine? You thought of me some- 
times sitting down to dine off burnt beef-steaks or 
half-cooked mutton-chops?" 

"Yfes, my dear boy, many a time." 

"Or making and drinking my creamless tea? I 
shall like to have a cup of tea of your making again. 
Are you going to ask me to stay and have one with 
you to-night?" 

"Would you require to be asked, Robert?" 

"I don't know: I am very shy. What will you 
say to me if you don't like your new house, Aunt 
Catherine?" 

"We are sure to like it; but whether we do or 
not, we can have nothing to say to y<m but to thank 
you with all our hearts. Oh, my dear, when I think 
of all thelxouble you have taken for us, and of all 
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your forethoaght and kindness — " Aunt Catherine's 
face began to assume a look of distress. 

"My dear Aunt Catherine, if it annoys you, why 
do you think about it?" ' 

*' Because I mtut^ Robert." 

But she laughed, and let him turn the talk to 
something else. 

He probably — and with reason — had little 
fear that they would not like their house. It was a 
house that it would scarcely have been possible not 
to have liked. A picturesque old farmhouse, ivy- 
covered and red-roofed, with eaves above the win- 
dows, and a great porch at the door, and a large 
old garden stocked with every kind of sweet-smelling, 
old-fashioned flower and common fruit. They were 
delighted with it. Had Winifred been introduced 
into an ordinary small modem house, with its pinched 
space and miserable efforts at gentility, her heart 
would have sunk within her; but this was the poetic 
side of poverty; here was simplicity for her without 
meanness, and primitiveness withont vulgarity. And 
SO Winifred was charmed. 

"I thought I had hit upon the kind of place you 
would like," Mr. Bertram told her, pleased with her 
pleasure; and upon that she took to thanking him, 
honestly and genuinely, with a brighter look of gra- 
titude on her face than she had for many a day past 
turned upon him. 

And yet in the survey of their room she was 
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presendy g^ven something to bear tliat nearly qaenched 
her thank-offerings, for entering their sitting-room, 
there, amidst the homely farmhouse furniture, she 
saw her own little delicate walnut- wood piano, and 
Aunt Catherine's pet work-table, and her favourite 
light easy chairs that used to stand in her morning 
room at home, and her little French clock upon the 
chimney-piece, and half a dozen other trifles, every 
one familiar and dear ta her, scattered here and 
there — ^ things she had never hoped to see again. 

She came into the room all unsuspicious; then 
suddenly gave a little cry, and stood still, and said 
never a word. For two or three minutes it was only 
Aunt Catherine who spoke — good Aunt Catherine, 
whose delight was pure and unalloyed, and who 
moved from one well-remembered object to another 
in happy gratitude and surprise. 

"I bought them at the sale. I thought there were 
one or two things you would like to have," he said. 
He went up presently to Winifred, and looking into 
her face, said with a smile: "Do you forgive me, 
Freda?" 

But her lip trembled, and she turned away. She 
did not forgive him at that moment. 

They did not speak to one another again till, a 
quarter of an hour afterwards, when Winifred was 
roaming about the garden, he came out from the 
house and joined her. They met, and without a 
word he took her hand and put it within his arm, 
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and, taming, walked on with her. Then, after two 
or three moments, she said, a little stiffly — 

**I have so mnch to thank you for, that I don't 
know how to speak of each separate thing." 

He interrupted her by answering carelessly — 

"I never care for formal thanks; don't trouble 
yourself to give me any." 

And then there was a pause; perhaps, to Winifred, 
rather an awkward one, for some moments. 

He broke it by beginning to question her. 

"Are you really well and strong now? as well as 
you look?" 

"Yes; I am very well." 

"And do you feel that you can go to work?" 

"Yes." 

"Bravely, Winifred?" 

He looked into her face kindly enough, and she 
lifted up two blue eyes to him which suddenly filled 
with tears; not a good sign of bravery, perhaps. 

"I don't know; I will try." 

"It won't be hard work. I think you will grow 
fond of our little Ailie." 

"Yes; I hope so." 

"And your life, though it may be monotonous, 
need not be unhappy." 

"No; I know that." 

But two or three moments afterwards a great tear 
fell down and wetted her hand. They walked on for 
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some steps without speaking; then it was she who 
recommenced. 

"It is only that I feel it just at first, just to-night 
— coming back here/* she began, in a broken, de- 
precatory, childish way. 

"Yes, I know," he said, kindly. I have said 
before that he could be very gentle when he chose. 

"I shan't mind it presently." 

"No, I don't think you will. I never doubted 
that you were brave at heart, Winifred. Women 
are generally in some respects braver than men." 

"Are they?" Looking up with a gleam of satis- 
faction. 

"Yes; braver m bearing trouble; much braver in 
bearing loss of worldly prosperity." 

"That is because they are so much more helpless, 
perhaps. If your house had fallen down as ours has 
done you would begin to build it up again, but toe 
can do nothing. It is no question with us whether 
we will begin to build again or not" 

"No, happily it is not. I am glad you can sit 
down and learn to live in a cottage with content." 

He gave a laugh as he spoke that had a satisfied 
tone of self-congratulation in it, not a little irritating 
to Winifred's ear — a laugh that seemed to her to 
say, "Yes, you are helpless, and you are dependent 
on me," and to be a jubilation over those two facts. 
She might, perhaps, have interpreted it wrongly, but 
so she did interpret it, and kindled up as she so^read 
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it. Dependent upon him? She would be dependent 
upon no one — upon no one! — not upon Robert 
Bertram, of all people in the world! He had been 
kind to her, but she would go her own way without 
help from him now. He should never take her by 
the hand and lead her; she would rather sink down 
on the earth and lie there. So said proud, quick- 
tempered Winifred to herself, and drew her hand 
away from his arm. * She had no dislike to Bobert 
Bertram, no antagonistic feeling towards him (she 
said)^ but he should not presijme upon their help- 
lessness to make food out of it for his love of power. 

So they walked on towards the house, Winifred 
revolving these thoughts within her. 

"Whatever your faults may be, I never thought 
you were one likely to fail in a time of trouble," he 
said, abruptly, when they were near the house. 

She coloured {her thoughts about him not having 
been at that moment of so charitable a nature), and 
looking quickly in his face, "Did you not?" she 
said, half-penitently. 

"No; I never have been afraid for you through 
all this. Whatever you had to suffer I never thought 
that you would break down. I am glad to see you 
a brave woman, Winifred. Had you been a coward 
I would have trfed to make your way in life softer 
to you, but I should not have respected you as I do 
now." 
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*^0h!" mnrmnred Winifred, confbsed with op- 
posite emotions. 

And then a moment afterwards, with sudden re- 
morse and impnlsiveness — 

"But you mustn't think me better than I am! I 
am not brave always — oh, I am not, indeed! I feel 
sometimes as if I didn't know how I should ever 
bear to be poor, and to work, and not to be as I used 
to be. I feel as if it would all "be so hard, and dull, 
and wretched. Oh, I am not brave always! I wish 
I were!" Winifred cried, and gave a little sudden 
sob, and for a moment, like a child as she was, 
fairly' forgot that between herself and this Robert 
Bertram to whom she was now so humbly confessing 
her sins, she had resolved no lon^r than ten min- 
utes ago to erect an impassable barricade. 

"I never imagined that you were not at times to 
feel unhappy and out of spirits; it would be un- 
natural if you didn't," he answered. "When I call 
you brave, I mean that the abiding spirit in you is 
a brave one. Many things will seem hard to you, 
but I say again you are not the kind of woman to 
break down in trouble. You may believe that, and 
thank God for it" 

Mrs. Murray came out to meet them as they 
drew near, and they stood and talked together under 
the wide porch. It was a pleasant *ten minutes, and 
the herald of a pleasant pair of hours that followed. 
For, with her will or against it, Winifred felt 
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thronghont them an inwaid vamth and satio&ction 
at her heart She ha^ been given a delicate little 
meal of praise, and praise was the food that Winifred 
loved to live on. Moreover, praise from Mr. Ber- 
tram was a dish of especial rarity, and in her inmost 
heart Wini&ed loved that incense best that was the 
hardest to be got No matter that she might not 
yalue Mr. Bertram himself; she cared sometimes for 
what he said with those true lips of his, shrank be- 
fore his rade truths, and expanded before his rarely 
given praise, more than before the truths and the 
praise of most other people. So Winifred was con- 
tent, and being content was cordial and kind. 

"It is the happiest evening I have spent for 
months,^' Aunt Catherine said, when it was ending, 
and Mr., Bertram rose to go. 

They had come on Tuesday. Winifred spent 
one day at home, broken on only by a kind call 
from Mrs. Bertram, and the next morning, shyly and 
nervously,, took her first governess's walk to the 
rectory. She went alone, for — "I may be frightened. 
Aunt Catherine, but I mustn't let them see that I 
am," she said, sensibly enough. So she went her 
way by herself; and it was one of the saddest walks 
— this short walk on the sweet June morning — 
that Winifred had ever taken. 

Yet, once arrived at the rectory, and the ice 
broken, she presently took heart again, and brightened 
up, for they were all kind to her, from Miss Csecilia, 
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who received her with efftmon^ down to her little 
pupil Alice. Miss Bertram was alone in the dining- 
room when she was ushered into it, and rose to greet 
her, all smiles and cordiality. 

"Oh, Miss Hastings! — Pray sit down. I didn*t 
know it was quite ten o'clock. Such a lovely morn- 
ing, isn't it? Do you know, now I see you again, 
I remember you so well! Do you think you re- 
member me?" said Miss CsBcilia, all in a breath. 

No, Winifred was obliged to confess that she did 
not remember her in the least; so then Miss Csecilia 
had to refresh her memory. 

"Oh, well, I wonder 'at that! — but perhaps you 
haven't such a memory for faces as I have? 1 never 
forget a face — never: it's quite remarkable. I'll 
tell you where it was that I saw you. It was at 
Ellen Fergusson's marriage. You were one of her 
bridesmaids, you know, and she asked me to be a 
bridesmaid too, and I should have been, only mamma 
had an objection. Just think how strange it would 
have been — such a coincidence — if I had!" 

"Yes," said Winifred, not knowing in the least 
what Miss Csecilia was saying. - 

"Things often do happen so oddly! I'm sure I 
little thought that day — but then, to be sure, I 
wamH bridesmaid — only I might have been, — and 
then I was at the ball in the evening. I wonder yon 
don't remember me! I remember so well passing 
you once when I was walking round the room with 
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my cousin Bertram, and he stopped for a moment 
and said something to yon, and you had a pink 
dress on, and lilies of the valley in- your hair." 

"Tes, I rememher," said Winifired, — the pink 
dress and the lilies of the valley, she meant, but 
Hiss CsBcilia misunderstood, and interrupted her, 
delighted — 

"Oh, I thought you would when I recalled it to 
you! I was in maize-coloured tarlatan — do you 
remember? You know maize always suits dark 
people, and I recollect, as soon as you had passed, I 
asked cousin Robert who you||f ere, for I thought — 
oh, there's mamma!" cried Miss Csecilia, breaking off. 
^' Mamma, is not Miss Hastings beautifully punctual? 
She has been here five minutes or more. I am sure 
/never could be so punctual about anything," said 
Hiss CsBcilia. 

They were Winifred's first moments of servitude, 
and strange, very strange moments to her. Miss 
Csecilia's cordiality had not had the effect of break- 
ing the ice to her yet, and she answered Mrs. Ber- 
tram when she came and spoke to her in monosyl- 
lables, and felt her heart go pit-a-pat as she rose to 
accompany the mother to little Ailie's room. But 
there was something in Ailie's room when she had 
entered it that seemed to make her nervousness and 
trembling cease. 

A small room, bright with sunshine, and almost 
gay with colour, for little Ailie liked bright things 
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to be about her, and sbmnk from sombreness and 
darkness as from things that gave her pain. So 
they had put soft, bright, blue curtains in her room, 
and blue covered chairs and couches, and a carpet 
like meadow grass, and always, winter and summer, 
Ailie had glasses and baskets on her green-clothed 
table filled with flowers. And, in the midst of these 
fair things, there she lay herself on her blue couch, 
half covered by a crimson cloak, a little white, 
shrunk thing, like a white rosebud partly withered, 
so young did the poor face look in its child's inno- 
cence, and yet so old from the lines that suffering 
had laid upon it; a sweet, sad face; one that would 
have been beautiful too, if it had not been so 
strongly marked with the peculiar look that de- 
formity so frequently brings with it. 

She was sitting up on her couch, looking with 
eager eyes to the door as they came in. The lips 
moved into a smile when they drew near, and al- 
most before her mother spoke she had put out her 
poor thin hand to Winifred. 

"I am glad to see you again, dear," Winifred 
said, and took the offered hand, and then stooped 
down and kissed her. 

"I have thought of you so often," Ailie an- 
swered. 

And then after a few words to them both Mrs. 
Bertram went away and left them. 

When she came into the room again, a couple of 
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hoars afterwards, her ears were first met as she 
opened the door hj the tones of two voices speaking 
both together, and with a merry sonnd of laughter, 
and next, as she advanced, "her eyes perceived her 
governess seated on the floor — not so much even 
as a stool to raise her from it — by the side of 
little Ailie's couch, her lap all covered over with 
snips of coloured paper, the remains of paper toys 
she had been cutting out for Ailie, and round her 
neck her pupil^s little arm. 

"Oh! said Winifred, conftisedly, at sight of 
Mrs. Bertram, and reddened, and became suddenly 
dumb. 

But Ailie smiled brightly, &nd stretched her arm 
out to her mother, and — 

"Hamma, I am so happy," she said. 

"Are you, my darling?" 

Mrs. Bertram bent across Winifred to kiss her, 
and then put a hand kindly upon Winifred's 
shoulder. 

"I am afraid we .have been playing rather long. 
We must go to our lessons now; I ought t;o have 
paid more attention to the time," said Winifred, 
childishly and penitently, gathering up her paper 
shavings. 

"If you have been making Ailie happy, my 
dear, don't trouble yourself about having wasted 
time." 

Winifired glanced up, and saw a kind look bent 
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Upon her, and npon that smiled and brightened sud- 
denly, and — 

"Oh! I am glad, if you don^t mind it," she said. 
"Ailie liked to see me cutting out these things, and 
we have been talking a great deal, and I think we 
have been very comfortable," said Winifred, 
happily. 

"What a child she is!" thought Mrs. Bertram to 
herself, as she was speaking, and her heart warmed 
to her, sitting in that ungovemess-like fashion on 
the ground, and lifting up her trusting fair young 
face. And then — "I wonder why Bobert Bertram 
doesn^t fall in love with her!" was Mrs. Bertram's 
second thought * 

A thought which, had she uttered it, would per- 
haps have received a more conclusive and forcible 
reply than at that moment Mrs. Bertram might have 
easily believed could have come from those smiling 
lips of Winifr^d^s. But she did not utter it aloud. 
She kept her wonder to herself, and unconscious 
Winifred^s face stayed placid and bright 

It was a pleasant first step on the road of a 
governess's life, and Winifred felt that, and was 
hopefril and glad. She turned to her lesson books 
when Mrs. Bertram left them again, and gave her 
pupil an hour's easy work, and then they fell to 
playing a second time, and 'presently Winifred's 
clear sweet voice was heard softly singing by those 
who passed the door of Ailie's room. Miss CsQcilia 
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heard it, and came in, and sat for twenty minutes 
silent to listen to it — a rare stretch of attention for 
Hiss Csscilia. 

The way that had seemed so long and sad to 
Winifred when she traversed it in the morning was 
short and pleasant to her as she went back home, 
and the bright face and the first words with which 
she met Aunt Catherine on her retnm caused all 
that good bovVb anxiety about her to vanish instantly. 

"Aunt Catherine, they have been so kind to me; 
they are so good!^^ she said. 

Yes, they were very good. All Winifred's future 
days which were spent at the rectory were not as 
much of holidays as this one had been, but whether 
in work or play, in gladness or sorrow, Winifj^d al- 
ways felt from this day that the Bertrams were kind 
and good to her — not all of them equally goo4) or 
eqnally loveable, yet «11 of. them in their several 
ways doing kindly, and meaning well. One or two 
of them in that house got to love Winifred presently, 
and she became fond of them. Sometimes she would 
get tired enough of her governess-ship, and pine for 
the idleness and freedom and luxury of her former 
life*, but on the whole the chains of her servitude 
sat very lightly on her. She often forgot that it 
was servitude at all. 

"Yon have sent us a pretty little half- fledged 
thing,'' the rector told Robert Bertram one day, not 

WMfirtd's Wooing, and othm- Tales. 8 
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long after her advent "She and Ailie make a fair 
enough pair of playfellows." 

"Is that all she is good for?" asked Robert 
Bertram, and laughed. 

"Pretty nearly," replied the rector. "But I 
don't complain. I am willing to pay for Ailie's 
sunshine." 

And he was; and Ailie's sunshine became, before 
long, in some measure a portion of the sunshine of 
the whole house. The rector admired her, and liked 
her, and was amused by her; Mrs. Bertram, with 
her motherly heart, became really attached to her; 
Ailie's two school -boy brothers fell over head and 
ears in love with her; even Miss Csecilia, most 
empty-brained of black-eyed beauties, looked kindly, 
and, after her manner, affectionately, tipon the pretty 

1 child-governess. 

T And Ailie lived in her love for her. ^^rom the 

very first the child linked her heart to^er new 
Mend, and her affection soon grew into a V*^ 
worship, as touching and beautiftil as it was ^£f^.^ 
unreasonable and undeserved. Her delight in 
fred's beauty became unutterable. "I should li 
live for ever looking at you," she would tell 
"I think the angels' faces must be like yours." A 
in this loving faith she would for hours lie silent c^ 
her little couch, ftiU of a perfect, quiet, deep conten 
if only Winifred was in her sight. And thus WinJ 
fired became her ideal of all loveliness; the heroin 
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of all her dreams; the perfect woman before whom 
she bent the knees of her simple adoring heart 
Alliens two boj-brothers, I said, had fallen in love 
with Winifred noisily and demonstratiyelj, bat Ailie 
fell in love with her silently and passionately, and 
before long almost gave to her, child though she 
was, what others reserve to give in womanhood; 
pouring out her loye so improvidently, perhaps be- 
cause her womanhood would never come. 

She was a quiet, thoughtful, very patient child. 

She had lived so long with suffering that ordinary 

\ monotonous dull pain had almost ceased to seem a 

\ hard thing to her. When nothing more than usual 

ailed her she always said that she was " Quite well.^* 

She had a headache that scarcely ever left her, and 

a faint almost ceaseless pain in her poor twisted 

, back, but she never said she was iU because of 

these; it was only when she was in such pain that 

she could not rest that she ever said she was not 

well. She had become crippled from a fall when 

she was a baby; it had broken her back, and the 

body and limbs had hardly grown since. She could 

walk a very little with crutches, but they hurt her, 

and she never used them willingly. She was always 

quite content to lie in the house on her sofa, or, out 

of doors, to be drawn about in her little carriage: — 

tn^ntent with that, and even happy and merry. She 

^ftked to watch other children at their play, but she 

^ixfardly ever seemed to feel a pang at the thought 

8* 
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that she could not join them. Her own playmates 
all her life had been people far older than herself; 
with ordinary healthy children she had too little in 
common to make her care to be among them. They 
were creatures of another world, not of her world, 
and she would turn away when she had watched 
them for a time, and lay her head with a patient, 
and coi^ented smile on her mother's heart. 

Ailie Bertram. It was a sacred name to more 
than one heart: for Ailie's tiny life was both to 
father and mother a kind of crown of sorrow — the 
purest, if the saddest, influence within their walls. 
All rough sounds from the outer world were always 
hushed in Ailie's room and Ailie's presence: even 
the wild boy-brothers and the silly-brained sister 
lowered their voices, and were kind and quiet there. 
To father or mother, to brothers or sister, she was, 
consciously or unconsciously, the jewel in the house; 
whoever among them wanted peace, or rest, or love, 
or sympathy, went to Ailie's room and found it 
there. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Farmhoiue Parlour. 

It was eight miles from Tanbridge to Moorfields, 
not too long a distance for an erening^s ride. Mr. 
Bertram fell into the habit of taking it pretty often, 
and the fimnhonse or the rectoiy seldom failed to see 
him once or twice a week. 

Three or four weeks after Mrs. Murray and Wini- 
fred had been settled in the village, one evening 
when he had come — 

"Mr. Conway is dead/' he said to Winifred, 
abruptly. ^'Died last week at Nice. I thought he 
would." 

At which announcement, Winifred, who was sit- 
ting working, looked quickly up, and echoed "Dead!" 
in a startled way, which, if it did not betoken much 
grief, at least showed some alarm. 

"Yes, dead. The news came this morning. Did 
jou ever see him. Miss Hastings?" 

"I don't know. Yes, — I think, once — when 
I was a child." 

"You have the advantage over me, then, for I 
never saw him at all." 

And then a pause for several moments. 
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"My ward I" presently. 

No answer, except a quick conti^action of Wini- 
fired^s brow. 

"I am sole guardian now!" 

"I can't help it if you are." Said petulantly, 
like an angry child. 

"I don't want you to help it." 

To which no reply, Winifred being busy again 
over her work, and setting the stitches flying. 

"I have no objection to be sole guardian; I 
rather like it than otherwise. Miss Hastings. I am 
fond of power." 

"Do you imagine that you are going to exert any 
power over wtf?" 

The scornful young face was erect enough -now, 
all thoughts of further stitching for the moment at 
an end. 

"Certainly I do, whenever it may be necessary." 

And then as she sat looking at him, too indig- 
nant to find words, he looked at her too, and 
laughed. 

"In spite of all your fastidiousness, and all the 
turmoil y6u make about civilization and refinement," 
he said, coolly, "you always in some respects have 
been a wild creature, Winifred, always as ready as 
a young savage to set up your back at controL And 
yet you can't guide yourself, you never could; and, 
as obstinate as you are, you can be led, if people go 
about it rightly, as blindly as a child." 
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'^That is not tme. I can only be led by affec- 
tion," she answered, hotly. 

"Ah, that's what most people say, and a yeiy 
senseless thing it is to say, too. Led by nothing but 
affection I No wonder then that the world gets out 
of joint." 

"I don't know what you mean." 

"I mean that I have a little respect for reason as 
▼ell as love. / am not led hither and thither by my 
afiPections, Miss Hastings — thank God." 

"No, I don't suspect yovr affections of giving you 
mnch trouble." 

"That is a speech, Winifred, that is both ungener- 
ous and untrue." 

She coloured, and made no answer for a few 
moments, but she felt his rebuke, and she felt that 
she deserved it; and, not being either ungenerous or 
nntrue by nature, she said presently, — 

"I beg your pardon; I only spoke so because I 
was angry," and blushed over her recantation like 
a red rose. 

"Well, you have faults enough, but untruthful- 
ness is not one of them," Mr. Bertram answered, 
coolly. "I sometimes think" — (he might or might 
not have gone on speaking half in jest; it was not 
quite easy to tell) "I sometimes think, Winifred, 
that rather a noble sort of woman might have been 
made of you, with another kind of training. If you 
had been brought up poor, for instance, with half a 
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dozen brothers and cdsters hanging about yon, whose 
faces yon had had to wash, and sew their coats and 
petticoats — that would have been an apprenticeship 
that would have developed you. Or if you had had 
small-pox and lost your beauty ten years ago, and 
had been obliged to grow up standing on the ground 
instead of on your fellow-creatures' necks, I fancy 
one or two quaHtieo (of which there are smaU signs 
now) might have come to light in you, such as 
humility, and meekness, and patience, and other 
cardinal virtues. Or even if, being judt what yon 
were — rich and pretty — you had had one creature 
about you who had known how to rule you, and 
could have taught you how to obey — I say again, 
I think there was once the making of a noble kind 
of woman in you.'' 

A cool enough speech. Winifred listened to it, 
and thought so, not without some indignation, before 
it ended. Perhaps a year ago — having been a year 
younger and more foolish then — Winifred had 
thought more flatteringly of herself upon the whole 
than she did now; but even yet her own virtues and 
attractions were things which she continued to have 
some considerable satisfaction in contemplating, and 
it ever had annoyed, and still did in the highest 
degree annoy, vain Winifred to have her present 
actual self compared in a derogative way with any 
past image of her, either real or imaginary. Wini- 
fred liked to be criticised, she always said; but 
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the critieiBin she liked was praise that should be 
sweet as honey. So she listened to Mr. Bertram^s 
speech, and winced a little, and did not like it, and 
sat half angry, and went on resolutely stitching, until 
Mr. Bertram chose to speak again, — which, after a 
minute's silence, he did. 

"Winifred," he said, "if some day one who has 
hit your vanity more blows than any one else ever 
did, lay dying, and asked Freda to come and forgive 
him, would she?" 

"Robert!" she said, quickly. 

And as she said it she looked up, with her eyes^ 
flashing full of tears. 

"Perhaps she would come, and give her hand to 
him, and say it was an easy thing to pardon him, 
because, of all the stones he had thrown, not quo 
had ever had the power to hurt her?" 

A moment's silence. Then, very slowly, — 

"No; she would not say that." 

''Have they hurt her, Winifred?" 

Winifred had a foolish innocent way, when she 
was hard pressed by inconvenient questions, of look- 
ing like a shy child pushed up into a comer. She 
would gaze about her helplessly, seeking for a means 
of escape, and, failing to find one, would always 
end by looking the obstacle that had imprisoned 
her full in the fiace, with a vague child-like trust 
that in the end it would be good to her. So she 
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perfonned this little pantomime now, and finally, 
with her eyes on Mr. Bertram's fiice — 

"I didn't mind what yon nsed to say once, long 
ago. Everything was different between ns then,'' 
she said. 

"Yes; and why was it different?" 

No answer. 

"Because yon were wiser in your childhood than 
you have been in your youth? — wiser, and simpler, 
and truer. You are true enough at heart, I think, 
still' but you have worn a mask over some things 
so long that I sometimes doubt whether I should 
recognize the old look of ihem if they Were to come 
back now." 

"I can't help being different now from what I 
was once. I know I was better as a child than I 
am now; I don't need you to tell me that." 

Spoken rather sadly. In a vague, general way, 
Winifred had no objection to the uttering of occa- 
sional self-depreciatory remarks of this kind; and, in 
a sort, she meant what she said, too — or thought 
she meant it. 

"I don't want you to be the same as you were, 
for I want you to be a woman, not a child." 

"There is no one who tries so hard to keep me 
a child as you do." 

"Because I tell you to be obedient? — Obedience 
is something ^ore than a virtue for children. Miss 
Hastings." 
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"I don't see that." 

"Then you will never learn true wisdom till you 
do. You don't see it? Why, heaven help you, 
Winifred, you are more of a child even than I 
thought you were! How do you conceive that the 
world would get on without obedience? — the mere 
obedience of creature to creature; I go no higher 
than that. You profess to worship liberty — liberty 
and freewill — these are your shibboleths — and you 
never think of what you mean enough to understand 
that true liberty cannot exist without obedience; and 
jou will never comprehend either liberty or obedience 
tmtil you learn that they both go hand in hand, and 
are only noble when they do so — for liberty without 
obedience is lawlessness, and obedience without liberty, 
slavery. Do you mean to say that you don't see all 
that?" asked Mr. Bertram, rapidly. 

But he had launched his speech at her with such 
velocity that the fact was Winifred did not see it. 
She had certainly a clear impression that he was 
scolding her, but until she picked up his concluding 
words and repeated them over slowly to herself she 
had no very definite idea of what he had been 
either saying or proving. Having caught up these 
final words, however, and rehearsed them, she pre- 
pared herself with an answer with what swiftness 
she could. 

^*You are talking of the kind of obedience that 
we owe to the laws of a country; that is a very 
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different thing from private obedience — obedience 
of one person to another." 

''Yes, different in being much the lower obedi- 
ence of the two." 

''How?" Slightly hesitating, afraid of nnneces- 
sarilj betraying ignorance. 

"Becaase obedience to the laws of a country is 
a compulsory thing; you must obey, or suffer for it 
But private obedience, as you call it, is for the most 
part more or less voluntary, and all its nobleness lies 
in its freedom: for free obedience implies love, and 
humility, and faith in the obeyer — qualities, Miss 
Hastings, which makes it especially a virtue for 
women to excel in. Men have, for the most part, to 
battle their way in .this world alone, and to stand 
alone; but women may thank God when, instead of 
depending on their own strength, they may put their t 
trust 'in the hand they hold.' " 

Mr. Bertram rose up as he finished speaking, 
and leaving Winifred to meditate his words (which, 
in a manner that was, for her, rather humble, 
she proceeded to do), he left her work-table, and 
going to the window stood there looking out — it 
was a window that looked across the garden to the 
road — and after standing by it for two or three 
minutes — 

"I see Aunt Catherine I "he suddenly exclaimed, 
and, taking up his hat, he went quickly out to meet 
her, and f eft Winifred unceremoniously to herself. 
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When he was gone she laid down her work, and 
instead of continning her meditations sat watching 
in an idle way for the meeting that in a minute or 
two took place; and then, when it was effected, she 
still sat and followed Mr. Bertram^s and Mrs. 
Murray ^s movements, as, arm in arm, they came 
together towards the house, with an odd smile upon 
her face. 

She was not thinking of obedience then, but she 
was thinking — 

"I wonder what Aunt Catherine sees in him to 
care for him so much? My poor dear simple Aunty! 
how she looks at him, as if she thought the world 
had not his equal in it. It is curious! I could 
understand her liking him, because he really is sq 
very nice to her, but to think of anybody taking to 
worship Robert Bertram! And Wini&ed laughed 
to herself; it seemed to her such a very comical idea. 
It was an amused laugh, though, rather than a con- 
temptuous one. Winifred was generally tender over 
what she thought Aunt Catherine's weaknesses, and 
at this moment, at the bottom of her heart, she rather 
envied her for her love of Mr. Bertram — not that 
she wanted to love him herself, but she wanted — 
at least, she thought it must be very pleasatit — 
to care for some one or other as Aunt Catherine did 
for him. She was so young compared with Aunt 
Catherine, and yet Mrs. Murray's life seemed warmer 
and fuller than hers. She had friends whom she 
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cared for, but she envied the joyful flush that came 
to Aunt Catherine's face at any sudden sight of 
Robert Bertram; nobody, except Aunt Catherine her- 
self, should 8he go away and reappear unexpectedly, 
could bring a flush of gladness like that to Wini- 
fred. And so when Winifred had laughed, the laugh 
was followed by a sigh. "I wonder if I shall ever 
love anybody very, t?^y much!" thought Winifred to 
herself 

"It is like falling upon a bit of sunlight, Freda, 
to find Robert come and meet one on the road!^^ 
Aunt Catherine broke out in her simple content- 
ment, as she came into the room where Winifred 
sat. "I wasn't so much as thinking of him when 
I found him before me. Now we will have such 
a nice evening all together!" cried Mrs. Murray, 
joyously. 

"Only, do you know, Mrs. Murray, I suspect it 
is going to rain, and, if it is, I fancy the best thing 
for me to do will be to ride back home before the 
wet comes on." 

"Oh, but, my dear," with all the gladness gone 
from her face, "do you really think it is going to 
be wet?" 

"It looks very like it. However, if the rain 
comes on, I might go up and ask for a bed at the 
rectory." 

"Oh, yes! And then you will stay with us?" 

"Aunt Catherine," he said, with a smile, "I 
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often wonder haw you put tip with me so well when 
I come in like this and break up your quiet even- 
ings. I have qualms of conscience about it now and 
then." 

"Have you?" 

They were standing together by the window. He 
had put his hand into hers as he spoke, and she 
was looking into his ^ace with her loving brown 
eyes. 

"When my back isliurned, don't you and Wini- 
fred sometimes say to one another, 'I wish that man 
vould learn to keep in his own house?*" 

"What do you think? Do you know, Robert, if 
it were no delight to us at all, I think I should do 
all I could to bring you here, just to prevent your 
spending night after night alone at home, where 
there's nobody to take care of you." 

"Rather an odd definition of home. Aunt Cathe- 
rine," drily. "A place where there's nobody to take 
care of one." • 

"It is often a right definition of a bachelor's 
home, my dear. And yours will never be anything 
else till you marry." 

"A sad prospect for me, Mrs. Murray." 

"My dear boy, that's nonsense! You could alter 
it at once if you chose. Robert," thoughtftiUy, "I 
wonder so often why you don't marry." 

".You never told me anybody to propose to. Aunt 
Catherine." 
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^^My dear, / can't choose a wife for you! But 
you know so many people." 

"Very tme; only — if I am not in love with 
any of them?" 

"But you might fall in love if you thought more 
about it, Robert." 

"It would be very troublesome," gravely. 

"Very troublesome to be married!" 

Mrs. Murray drew herself up a little. 

"Very troublesome to Ite always thinking who 
to fall in love with, I mean. And I might make a 
mistake. Aunt Catherine, after all, and fall in love 
with a wrong woman. Or suppose the experiment 
of taking a wife failed; it would be awkward, yon 
know. It might set me upon devising some means 
of getting rid of her." 

"Oh, my dear, you shouldn't joke about such 
things: it isn't right." 

"But you wouldn't have me rush into marriage 
without thinking of the possible consequences, Mrs. 
Murray? I'll tell you what. Aunt Catherine, as 
soon as you have got Winifred off your hands, yon 
shall come home and live with me yourself. I'm 
convinced you would take care of me better than 
any wife." 

"My dear boy, don't talk such nonsense." 

"Why? wouldn't you come?" 

"Ah, Robert, you are heart-whole now, but yon 
too will fall in love some day like the rest of the 
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vorld, and then 70a will think of other things than 
asking old women like me to go home with you." 

"May I never have a wife at all if I do!" 

"My dear!" 

And Annt Catherine retreated from the window 
scandalized, while Mr. Bertram retained his place, 
and langhed. 

Mr. Bertram had been right in prophesying rain, 
for it turned out a thoroughly wet evening — a wild 
evening of rain and wind together. Everything 
looked so cheerless out of doors that they closed 
their window shutters at the first approach of twi- 
light, and were glad to light a fire and gather round 
it. Presently Aunt Catherine began to lament over 
the necessity that must take Mr. Bertram out even 
the half mile to the rectory. 

"Yon will get wet through. I wish you would 
give it up altogether. If you would stay , we could 
give you a bed here." 

"By putting yourselves about?" 

"It wouldn't put us about the least bit in the 
world. I might have thought of asking you before. 
My dear boy, stay." 

"Will you be very good to me if I stay, Aunt 
Catherine? as good as Mrs. Bertram would be?" 

"I don't know: I will try." 

"And will Winifred be as kind to me as Miss 
Caecilia? My cousin Csecilia would sing to me like 

Winifrsd'8 Wooing, and other Taies. ^ 
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a blackbird if I went to the rectozy: I hayen't heard 
Winifred sing for this year pasf 

"I will sing to 70U if you like," Winifred said, 
shyly, and began to colour; for the fact was that she 
had never yet so far forgiven Mr. Bertram for buy- 
ing her piano for her as to let him hear her put 
finger on it; and whether she even ever made use of 
it at all, it had been hitherto impossible for him to 
know, for it had never stood otherwise than closed at 
the times of his visits, and neither he nor she, since 
the day of her arrival at Moorfields, had exchanged 
a syllable about it. The truth was that Winifred 
did sometimes play upon it, but she was shy of doing 
so, and had chosen of late, on the whole, to play 
more at the rectory than at home. And yet her 
fingers sometimes liankered to feel themselves at ease 
again on the old keyboard, and when Mr. Bertram 
said just now, "I haven't heard Winifred sing for 
this year past," she could not deny that she was glad 
to have a natural opening for saying she would sing 
to him, if he chose. 

So she went to the piano and opened it, and ran 
her fingers up and down the keys. What should 
she sing? She had a very pretty, pure, fresh voice, 
and long ago she had had a store of quaint old songs 
and ballads that she sang, but that was in the days 
when she had been little more than a child: of late 
years she had discarded that old-fashioned music, 
and had given herself up entirely to the execution of 
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Italian operatic songs, scenas from Donizetti, arias 
from Bellini, and so on, which showed off the flexible 
light voice in all kinds of runs and trills, and long- 
held notes high up in the gamut, and tumbling-down 
cadences. Winifred admired the sort of thing very 
much, and quite as a matter of course she selected a 
song of this description now from her heap of music, 
and sang it off most glibly. 

Having finished it, she complacently expected 
praise; instead, there came from Mr. Bertram this 
cool remark: 

"That's an ugly thing. Where did you pick it 

up?" 

Where did she pick it up! Winifred turned 

red. 

"It is from Ltma dd LammermooTj an opera of 
Donizetti's,'' she said coldly. 

"Oh, and that's one of poor Lucy's songs after 
she has gone mad? Ah, that accounts for it." 

Winifred rose up from the piano, angry and hurt. 
She was accustomed to think that she sang very 
prettily, it was altogether a new thing to her to be 
told that her songs were satisfactorily accounted for 
when they were supposed to be the songs of mad 
women. "He used to like my singing well enough 
once," thought injured Winifred to herself 

Which, it happened, was the very thought that 
was in Mr. Bertram's mind too at this moment. He 

9» 
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had liked her singing very well indeed, and he meant 
to like it again. So he said as she rose np, — 

^^Sit down again, Miss Hastings; I want some- 
thing more. Leave Donizetti alone, and give me 
somehody else." 

"You are not likely to care for any of my songs, 
if yon dislike that'* 

"Why? Are they all alike?" 

"No!" indignantly; "but if you don't like Italian 
music you probably won't care for any of them." 

" Well, as far as I understand the matter, I Mt 
care for Italian music. I have thought so each time 
I have heard you sing for a considerable time past." 

And then there was a pause, and Winifred left 
the piano, and stood at the table with her face turned 
from Mr. Bertram, and with something very like 
tears in her eyes. 

"You used to sing more sweetly than any one 
I ever heard three or four years ago," he said, after 
a few moments. "Can't you sing in the same way 
now? Italian music doesn't put all other music out 
of your head, does it?" 

At which, a little comforted, Winifred slowly 
began to turn her round. 

"No; but I haven't been practising any other 
kind." 

" Some of your old songs didn't need much prac- 
tising; that was part of the beauty of them. Sing 
me one of those old songs." 
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"I haven't sung any of them since I was a child. 
I don^t know anything of them." 

"Yon haven't hnmt them, have you?" 

"No!" 

"Then find one, and sing it to me." 

She hesitated a moment; then, half pleased, went 
back to the piano slowly, and began to search 
amongst her music. Presently she found a dim- 
boxmd old volume, and opened it, and turned the 
pages for a little, and then began to sing an old 
English song that Purcell wrote long ago — a plain- 
tive melody wedded to quaint old words. She had 
been very fond of it once, and the sound of it now 
brought back the thought of many a day to her when 
sbe had sung it long go — days when she had been 
a child, so light-hearted that its sweet seriousness 
had seemed to her then like sadness. 

She finished her song, but Mr. Bertram said no- 
thing to her when it was ended. Neither praise nor 
thanks did he give her. But, after a few moments, 
he said coolly, — 

"Now, go on singing till you're tired, and I'll 
keep the fire stirred," and, taking up the poker, he 
proceeded to perform his portion of that arbitrary 
bargain vigorously. 

Winifred laughed and sang again, — sang song 
after song, till she felt as if she were a child once 
more in the old days at home. And as she sang 
she wondered a little, secretly, if he were liking 
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it; but she did not know till, after a long time, she 
rose up and came to the fire, saying it was so chill 
to-night that her hands were quite cold. Upon which 
Mr. Bertram qnietly reached out his own hands and 
took possession of hers, and began to chafe them. 

"Poor little cold hands I We must have the 
piano nearer to the fire another night,^' he said, and 
then, deliberately placing one hand in each of his, 
he raised them to his lips and kissed them, first one 
and then the other, before Winifred — so amazed at 
what he was doing, that she stood for a moment 
quite passive — could take them from him, or almost 
knew whether she was angry or not. 

Having kissed them, he laughed, and gave them 
up, and — 

"Used not I to thank you for your songs so, long 
ago?" he said. "It has been very like long ago, 
Freda, for this last hour." 

She said half shyly, — 

"Have you liked it?" 

"Yes; better than any singing I have heard for 
years." 

"Oh, have you really?" 

Winifred's face quite flushed up. 

He laughed as he saw her bright colour. 

" Tou like the old songs, too, in your heart," he 
said. "Come, I won't quarrel with Donizetti if yon 
will confess that." 

"I Aever said I didn't like them. I only mean 
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— 70U know, Robert," deprecatingly, '* nobody sings 
those kind of songs now." 

^^ Never mind what other people do, yo« can sing 
them. Why, you don't teach poor Lucy's mad songs 
to little Ailie, do you? Poor little soul!" ejaculated 
Mr. Bertram, compassionately, "fancy her singing 
them!" 

And over that imaginary picture even Winifred 
laughed. 

Sweetened by praise, and softened by the sound 
of the old songs, and yet half shy at being either 
sweetened or softened, Winifred sank into her seat 
by the fireside, vaguely feeling, with a kind of wonder 
at herself, that it was pleasant to have Bobert Ber- 
tram there. It seemed home-like, — like old times; 
so many, many a time she and Aunt Catherine and 
he had sat like this about the fire, long ago. She 
had been fond of Bobert Bertram then*, she was not 
fond of him now — but yet — 

She sat very quiet at her comer of the hearth 
for a long while, listening to him as he talked, and 
watching the bright familiar face, and a strange 
touch of the old feeling seemed to come back to her 
as she looked at him. He was so honest and brave 
and frank; she knew all that; so strong and trusty, 
so manly, and — so tender. She said the last word 
to herself slowly, but it was true, too; she knew it 
was. Yes, he was very good. But when she had 
got this length, and had acknowledged that all this 
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was so, tiben presently Winifred begaa, bit by bit, 
to draw ber fine lady^s garments round ber, and in 
plain word wbat Winifred proceeded to tbink wss 
tbis: — 

"He is very good, but be is made of a coar$er 
clay tban I am; be bas no fine perceptions, no deli- 
cate intuitions; be is eartby and unrefined, and ple- 
beian. It is a very strong, true nature, intelligent, 
and bonourable, and kind, too; but be is a born 
tradesman, and will never be anytbing more." 

And tben Winifred sigbed. People like Mr. 
Bertram were very useful in the world, sbe tkought; 
sbe wisbed tbat all tradesmen were at all like bim; 
but to tbe end of time tbere could be no d«ep sym- 
pathy, net natural drawing together, between two 
natures so unlike as hers and his. "He is better 
tban I am in a hundred ways," said Winifred to 
herself, with easy humility, "but he could never 
feel nor comprehend a hundred of the things that / 
care for." 

And yet, with all this, Winifred felt to-night as 
if a touch of ber old liking for bim had come back 
to ber; and was happier than she thought was quite 
reasonable in feeling it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Winlfk«d*8 Confession. 

"If he liked the old songs so much, why should 
she not practise them for him?" 

That question suggested itself to Winifred this 
same night, as she lay awake in bed, and it pre- 
sented itself again next morning. It was excessively 
absurd of him to talk as he did about Italian music, 
but yet, if he liked the old songs, she might as well 
sing them to him. Perhaps, as he had given her the 
piano, she owed it to him to let him have some 
music from it that he cared for. She had indeed 
resented that gift of his, and had been very angry 
with him for making it — but still — 

The fact was that Winifred could not live with- 
out praise, and having found a way to elicit pridse 
from Mr. Bertram, she could not for the life of her 
refi-ain from cultivating it. It would not have been 
in the girVs nature to have done otherwise. So she 
set to practising the old songs. 

She was happy as she sat and practised; she 
knew that she was. There was something in that 
old music which struck chords in her heart that the 
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opera airs never did. "Nor need you confine your- 
self to old English music," Mr. Bertram told ner, 
when he discovered (as he soon did) what she was 
doing. "There are hundreds of German songs you 
might sing. Leaving the whole field of showy music 
undisturbed, there are more good songs for you to 
learn than you will ever make your way through 
while you live." And then he fell into the habit of 
often bringing music to her, and, writing her name 
upon it, he would lay it on her music desk, some- 
times without saying a word to her, leaving her to 
look at it or not, as she chose; and she generally 
ddd choose to look the moment his back was turned 
— shyly and half grudgingly at first, not more than 
half liking this arbitrary manner of selecting her 
songs for her; but gradually with more and more of 
frankness and contentment. And sometimes — often- 
est — she liked the songs he brought her, and some- 
times she puzzled over them, and laid them aside 
perplexed. 

"I don't know almost a single song of Handel's 
that you sing well," Mr. Bertram told her once, 
some months after this new practising had begun, 
and, though she winced a little at the criticism, she 
knew that it was true. She could not sing Handel 
— she cannot sing him yet. She looks upon HandePs 
music to this day as she looks upon Milton^s poetry. 
Milton was a great man, she thinks, and so was 
Handel; but, for the most part, when she comes 
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near them, she prefers, figoratiyely, to walk upon 
the other side of the road. 

Winifred laid it to the account of the quiet life 
they led that she cared to practise songs for Mr. 
Bertram. In old times she had gone out a great 
deal, and they had seen company at home, and she 
had had admirers by scores; but she went out no- 
where and saw no one now. Their former friends 
an Tunbridge were very kind, and would willingly 
have renewed their old invitations, but Mrs. Murray, 
and Winifred had agreed together, when they settled 
at Moorfields, that they must, for the present, at any 
rate, give up all going into society. Their distance 
from Tunbridge made evening parties there imprac- 
ticable for them; they had no money to spend either 
on conveyances or on evening toilettes; and no 
heart, now that things were so changed, to care for 
former gaieties. 

"It would only make us feel everything the 
more to go amongst all these people now,'* Mrs. 
Murray said; and Winifred had assented. Winifred, 
mdeed, had little desire to go as a pocH* governess 
into the houses where she had been received once as 
n heiress. 

So they stayed at home, and were very quiet; so 
quiet that Winifred's heart sometimes grew weary 
within her. It was very dull to be always at home. 
They hardly went anywhere, except to the rectory. 
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and they scarcely saw any one in their own house 
but Mr. Bertram. 

Presently — before very few months were over 
— it came that Winifred began to count upon these 
visits of Mr. Bertram's as breaks in the monotony of 
their life. If at any time he remained away from 
them for a week she began before long to experience 
a slightly rufEed and injured feeling — to get rest- 
less and cross. "Aunt Catherine, it is so dreary! we 
never see a creature," she would exclaim occasion- 
ally at these times, and the thought of all she had 
lost would begin to weigh upon her as it never did 
when Robert Bertram came over once in three or four 
days to dispute with her or scold her. 

Not that she particularly liked to be disputed 
with, or to be scolded either; but still even to quar- 
rel with Mr. Bertram was a change from doing no- 
thing at all. And Winifred loved change; most 
pretty girls do. "And two women living alone get 
so stupid," said Winifred; who certainly did not 
care exclusively for female society. 

So she rather brightened up on the days when 
Mr. Bertram came, and, as winter approached, and 
the evenings grew longer and longer, she came more 
and more often to wish with a tired sigh, that he — 
or any one — would drop in, and enliven their 
solitude. And — whether to gratify himself or her 
does not matter — he often did drop in; and as 
winter came on he frequently, to please Aunt Cathe- 
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rine, who was always unhappy when he took the 
long ride back to Tunbridge late in the evenings, 
and possibly also to please himself, remained at the 
farmhouse all night. It was an arrangement that 
Mrs. Murray at least enjoyed with her whole heart. 

And, let Mr. Bertram have what faults he might, 
he was undoubtedly rather a bright healthy bit of 
the outer world, with something in him that had a 
good deal of power to rub the rust off those he came 
in contact with. The evenings he spent with them 
came to suit them all; he himself liked the quietness 
and the home-like atmosphere of the farmhouse 
parlour, and Mrs. Murray and Winifred liked the 
light and cheerfulness that he brought with him, 
and thus in time they all three grew accustomed to 
one another, and, in a sort, necessary to one another. 
Even Winifred was presently almost ready to ac- 
knowledge that she liked him-, or, at least, that she 
migM like him "if he would not find fault with me 
so often; if he only would leave me alone," said 
childish Winifred to herself. 

But the time had not come yet for Mr. Bertram 
to leave Winifred alone. Such a time did come 
presently, with what result will appear; but as yet, 
in the early part of this winter, his disputes with 
Winifred seemed by no means in danger of ceasing. 
They were gentler disputes, on the whole, than they 
had been once, but on one subject or another he was 
still constantly bringing her to task. For instance: 
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Coming in one evening, he found her busily 
counting stitches on a piece of canvas, with knitted 
brows and pursed-up mouth, while half the table 
was littered with a heap of wool. Surveying all 
this for some minutes without making any remark 
upon it, he presently went up to the table, and, 
drawing a seat beside her, sat down. She was 
counting with all her might. He waited patiently, 
till, with decision, she pricked her needle in at one 
particular spot, and fixed it there; then, as she took 
a deep breath and made a pause of relief — 

"Well," he said, "what are you about now?" 

"I am going to make a chair-cover." 

"And are these Brobdingnagian roses and lilies 
with the scores through them, the things you are 
going to put upon it?" 

"Yes; this is the pattern." 

"The maker of it must have had a prodigious 
imagination! And when it is all done,, what are 
you going to make of it?" 

"It is for my cousin, Mrs. Cleland." 

"I thought Mrs. Cleland was very well off." 

"So she is. What do you mean?" 

"Can't she buy her chair-covers for herself, 
then?" 

"You don't understand anything about it!" con- 
temptuously. "People don't huy chair-covers like 
these. They make them themselves, or their friends 
make them. Mrs. Cleland is having all the chair- 
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covers in her drawing-room made for her at present 
by different people." 

"I wonder she has an easy conscience under it! 
How many have you to do?" 

"I am only going to do one." 

"And how long will it be before you are done 
with it?" 

"I don't know." 

"A week?" 

"A week!" opening her eyes in amazement. "It 
is more likely to be twenty weeks ! " 

"Oh! — And when it is finished it is one chair- 
cover." 

Then a pause. 

"You might leave it .alone to-night, at any rate. 
If you begin counting again, I may as well go home. 
Give me the thing here." 

She did not give it, but he took the canvas from 
her hand, ajoid began to roll it up. 

"Oh, take care! Roll it straight. And the wools 
should go inside it." 

"Well; put the wool inside it. Now give me 
that string there to tie it up with." And as soon as 
that operation was concluded, in spite of a pathetic 
"Oh!" from WiAifred, Mr. Bertram gave it a thrust, 
and launched it to the far side of the table. Then 
he planted his elbows before him, and looked straight 
into her face. "So this is the work you have been 
planning for yourself for the winter evenings?" 
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"Well; suppose it is? It is very nice work." 

"Five months' labour of an intelligent human 
being, and the result to be — one chair-cover." 

"It is absurd to speak of it as five months' 
labour! You know I can only work a little at it 
every day." 

"The evenings of five months, then — the better 
part of your spare time. Miss Hastings." 

"I may spend my spare time so, if I like." 

"I don't see that You have no right to waste 
your time." 

"I don't consider that I shall be wasting it." 

"Then I do." 

Another pause. • 

"Why shouldn't I work if I like it?" rather 
pettishly. "I have nothing else to do." 

"Can't you read?" 

"I can't read for ever!" 

"How many hours a day do you read, as it is?" 

No answer. But Winifred began to bite her 
lips. 

"Sewing at chairs must be very pleasant work 
if it is pleasanter than reading." 

"It 18 pleasanter to me than what you mean by 
reading," abruptly, and a little defiantly. 

"Have I any peculiar opinions about the meaning 
of reading?" 

"You would like me to read dry books — and 
I can't." The last words a little piteously. 
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''How dry eon jon swallow them? Did jou ever 

read Shakspeare?'* 

A glance of indignation. 

"You know I have!" 

"Or Milton?" 

"Y-es; some of him." 

"Or Spenser?" 

"I don't remember." 

"Do jou think you could make anything of 
Spenser now?" 

"I don't know." 

"You would rather sew at your chair?" 

"I should like to work at my chair, and have 
somebody read to me." 

"Who do you mean by 'somebody?'" 

No reply. 

"Should I do?" 

"You used to read to me long ago." 

"And did you Uke that?" 

"Yes; rather." 

"Very well. Then I'll read to you again. But 
you must listen to whatever I like to read." 

"Oh, but if it should be dry?" alarmed. 

"Do you want me to read novels?" 

"No; because you wouldn't" 

"I don't know that I wouldn't. What then? 
History?" 

"Well — I suppose so." 

"Ton look as if you thought books of history 

Winifred's Wooing, and oih^r Taks, 10 
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meaait exaggerated editbnt of *l£a^all:'s Qties- 

tions.'" 

"I think they mean sometfaixig nearly as bad." 
"Do you? Then you hare a very low notion 

of what history is. For what purpose do you really 

imagine that people either read or write history? 

Do you think it is solely that they may have a 

bundle of facts at their fingers* ends?" 

Well, to tell the truth, she had thought some- 
thing very like this, but a feeling a little resembling 
shame kept her from saying it, so she held her 
tongue. 

"If we wanted nothing but that, the best thing 
we could do would be to reduce all books to the 
form of chronological tables, and learn them by 
heart, and have done with them. But, fortunately, 
Miss Hastings, a good many books wonH reduce 
themselves to chronology, and history is something 
more than a string of isolated events, and the art 
of writing it something higher than the stringing of 
them. Don't you understand that?" 

"Yes, I suppose so," — but rather dubiously. 

And then there was another pause, which lasted 
till he broke out again, energetically: 

"Besides reading, too, there is something else 
you might do. Do you remember I used to give 
you Latin lessons long ago?" 

"Yes, and I nqver made anything of themt" 
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"That waB because you were a ebild, and 
wouldn't attend. Yon conld earelj attmd now?'' 

"Well, but — " in a scared way, "what good 
would they do me?" 

"What good would knowing Latin do you?" 
"Ye-s." 

"You would understand fifty things that you 
know nothing about now." 

"But," natively, "I get on very well without 
knowing them." 

"'Where ignorance is bliss 'tis folly to be wise!"* 
He laughed. "Do you mean to go through life upon 
that principle, Winifred?" 

"Robert," half deprecatingly, "you want me to 
do such odd things!" 

"Are reading history and learning Latin such 
odd things?" 

Hesitation; then: 

"You know I couldn't begin to learn Latin alone. 
I couldn't learn it without you, and you don't come 
bere often enough to give me lessons." 

"I could give you a lesson every time I did 
come, and you could learn the more for me between 
your lessons." 

"But I don't like thai" 

"I'll bring you a grammar next week, and then 
before I come again you can learn the declensions 
and the conjugations." 
-'Oh, no!" 

10* 
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*^You might make yourBelf familiar with the 
pronouns, too, and learn the government of the pre- 
positions, and — " 
"Oh! I won't!" 

"You won't learn your lessons?" 
"No, I won't learn all these things." 
"If I let you off your Latin, what will you do 
for me, Freda?" 

"I don't know. What do you want?" 
"There are not many things you can do, you 
know." 

"I can do as many things as anyhody else," 
saucily. 

"You always were inconceivably vain, Winifred. 
I wonder now what you fancy your accomplishments 

are. 

"I didn't know that you were speaking of my 
accomplishments. I know I have only one accom- 
plishment that you care anything about." 

"Ah! you do know that? Well, go and display 
it then." 

She made a movement as if to rise up, then 
changed her mind, and, sitting down again, said half 
pettishly, — 

"When you want me to sing, you might ask me 
as anybody else would do." 

He laughed at her childish spurt of teioper, 
and — 

"Well, I will be civil another time," he aud. 
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**Tell me bow I ought to make my request to 

you." 

But Winifred did not like his laugh, and sat still, 
resentM and hurt. 

"Tell me, Freda," he said again. 

"I don't want to sing; I want to do my work," 
she said, suddenly, and rose up and reached across 
the table for her banished chair-cover. 

He watched her with an amused smile till she 
had gained possession of it; then, rising too, — 

"Well, do as you like," he said. "If you won't 
please me I can't help it" And he turned away and 
left her to herself. , 

Which was no sooner done than like a child she 
became sorry, half angry with him , half angry with 
herself, and stood still, irresolute. Should she do. 
her work and remain angry? Or should she go to 
the piano and do what he had asked, and what in 
her own heart she wanted to do too? She could 
not decide for a good many moments; but in the 
end she dropped down her work, and went to the 
piano. 

As soon as she had done that, he returned to her 
side, and as she began without a word, rather shyly 
and nervously, to turn over some of the pages of 
her music, — 

"I will tell you what I want you to sing," he 
said; and, laying his hand over hers with a momen- 
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tary caress, he took the music book from her, and 
searched out the song he wished for. 

She sang it while he stood beside her — not 
verj well, it must be confessed, for her voice was 
not quite steady; yet it seemed to satisfy him. He 
set her another song a^ soon as it was ended; 
then, — 

"Go on singing now till you are tired," he told 
her, and went away to his customary seat by Aunt 
Catherine and the fire. 

And Wini&ed began her second song, and 
wondered to herself why she did it; and went on 
singing, feeling half vexed, and half, in her heart, 
glad. • 

Mr. Bertram^s victories over Winifred were often 
very quiet ones, so much so that she sometimes was 
scarcely quite aware that any victory had been 
gained at all; only in thinking over the matter after- 
wards she generally found it out, and she seldom 
found it out without resenting it. She had never 
either forgotten or forgiven what he had once said 
to her about women's wills being easy things to 
break; and the more his being right in that matter 
(so far as she was concerned) was brought home to 
her, the less likely was she either to pardon it, or to 
cease to remember it Not once or twice only in her 
helpless vexation did poor Winifred make her childish 
exclamation to herself, "I wish he would leave me 
alone I" 
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And atjMt, rath€r sudd^nty, as if he had heard 
hat wish, and meant to punidh her by grafting it, 
Mr. Bertram did leave Winifred alone. He came to 
the honse as usual; he and Aunt Catherine were fast 
friends as ever; he was in a sort kind and Mendlj 
to Winifred, as he might have been to any girl; but 
he neither lectured her nor quarrelled with her; he 
left off apparently noticing her faults; he was civil 
and indifferent to her; in short, he took no farther 
trouble whatever about her; he let her go her way, 
and he went his own. 

And so Winifred began to plume herself on her 
unmolested liberty, and, though a little suspicious at 
first, went her own way rejoicing; and presently 
be^an to ponder what it meant, and to be a little 
peiplexed by it; and then to wonder if bethought her 
not worth interfering with any longer, and of course 
to ^el not a little indignant at that idea; and next 
to get uneasy, and not quite satisfied with his indif* 
fereLce under any supposition at all; and after that 
to feel worried about the change in him, and in half 
a dozen moods a day over it; and then, finally, to 
acknowledge, in spite of everything she had said and 
thought, that she didn't like it. Which acknowledg- 
ment she made to herself one day when she was 
sittiDg alone, and, having made it, she began to cry. 
And — 

^^ Nobody cares for me but Aunt Catherine! If I 
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were to die to-morrow I don't believe anybody in the 
world would care abont it except Aunt Catherine and 
little Ailiel" sobbed poor Winifred to herself. 

So it was not quite so pleasant to be left alone 
as yain Winifred had expected it would be, and, 
having once confessed this, she let hereelf grow 
miserable over her confession at a rather rapid rate. 
Of course she still continued to say to herself tha( 
she did not care whether Mr. Bertram neglected he: 
or not, but the fact became daily more and mors 
evident that she did care a great deal. She hated 
neglect; she did not know how to bear it; she found 
that it was pleasanter even to be scolded than to \e 
forgotten and left alone. Then her inability to 
understand the meaning of the change in him vexed 
her so; why had he deserted her? what had she 
done? She did not care though she never otw 
him again — of course — but he had no right to 
treat her as he was doing. So Winifred begam to 
fret over this mystery, and the result of her frefting 
was that she kej^t Robert Bertram in her aiind 
morning, noon, and night; and she got peevish, and 
took to crying when she was alone; and she itesited 
Mr. Bertram when he came to the farmhouse. as if 
she were made from head to foot of solid ice, except 
indeed when he laughed at her, as he would do 
occasionally for her frigidity, when she would blaze 
up, and give him fire instead of ice — a momentary 
•mission of flame which more than once, poor soul, 
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ran a near risk of being quendied upon the spot by 
tears. 

This had happened several times — he bearing 
these fiery little ebnllitions with extreme equanimity, 
hardly seeming to notice them, and never replying 
to them; then at last one day, some weeks aftor 
Winifred had made the little discovery that had set 
her crying, when Mr. Bertram had chanced to come 
to the honse at a time when Aunt Catherine was for 
a while ont of way, and had been received by 
Winifred with her customary coldness, after a few 
sentences had been interchanged between them, 
he suddenly startled and entirely disconcerted her 
by quietly seating himself opposite to her at her 
work*table, and addressing her with this direct ques- 
tion, — 

"Winifred, when are you going to speak a kind 
word to me again?" 

Upon which, utterly taken aback, Winifred looked 
up to him and tried to answer, and didn't know what 
to say; and tried to get angry, and couldn't even 
do that; and finally sat quite still, and suddenly and 
ignominiously began to sob. 

And then Mr. Bertram, after a habit that he had, 
quietly commenced playing with the implements in 
Winifred's work-box, and waited patiently till her 
emotion should cease. 

She was so much ashamed of herself that it did 
cease very soon. She stopped sobbing, and sat with 
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her handB claaped on hat knees^ and h«r «ye& upon 
her hands; she had not the face to look up to him, 
or the courage to saj a word^ 

So then he repeated his question. 

^^I ask 70U, Winifred, when are you going to 
speak a kind word to me again?" 

^*I don't know what you mean," she said quickly 
and p^tishly. 

^^That is not true, Miss Hastings." 

**What do you mean by saying that?" and^then 
she flashed up her eyes upon him, with a spark of 
fire in them. "A kind word? Am I much in the 
habit of saying kind words to you? Or do you think 
I suppose i/au care whether they are kind or not?" 
ahe cried. And, having emitted iHs moteel of wrath, 
she felt a great deal more comfortable in her nund, 
and far braver than before. 

Mr. Bertram proceeded at once to answer her 
question delib^ately. 

''Are you much in the habit of saying kind 
words to me? Yes, during these last six months 
you have given me many kind words. Do I think 
you suppose I care whedier they are kind or not? 
I know nothing about what you suppose, but if 
I did not care I should not be speaking to you 
now." 

And then, though Winifred gave another little 
sob, a kind of warmth began to come about her 
heart. But she did not know what to say, so she sat 
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Still, a&d said nothing, ftndwkhed — she hardly knemr 
what she wished, except that Mr. Bertram would 
speak again. Which, accordingly, Hr. Bertram was 
not long in doing. 

"What haa made 70a change so to me?^' he 
said. 

"I hayen't changed," she answered, quickly. 

"At least, I mean " and then she began to 

hesitate. 

"Yes," he said, quietly, with a laugh, "you had 
better qualify that statement" 

But upon that Winifred blazed up. 

"If I do qualify it, it will be to throw the blame 

off myself altogether," she said. "If I hwoB changed, 

the change did not begin with me, it was you who 

made it. I never changed till you did — till you 

began to behave to me as if — as if — " 

"Well, Miss Hastings, as if — ?" 

But Winifred burst into tears instead of finishing 

her sentence. She was angry enough, but she was 

hurt and grieved even more than she was angry, 

and, hot as she had for a moment become, she had 

not courage to speak out the remaining words that 

were on her lips. "As if you cared nothing for me," 

was what she meant; but the days were long past 

when Winifred could have said those words frankly 

to Robert Bertram, She had no right now to think 

that he cared for her, and no right to resent it if 

he did not; and Winifred knew that — only, un- 
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bappOj for her, the knowing it did not make his 
indifference a bit the less bitter to bear. So Wimfred 
left her sentence unfinished, and began to sob. 

He looked at her once, with something in his 
glance that had a suspicions appearance of satis- 
fiiction; then tamed away his face, and took calmly 
again to his amusement of playing with her reels 
and silks, till this her second outbreak of emotioii 
was expended. Then, rather sharply pxishing the 
reels away, and looking to her again, — 

^* Freda!" he said, suddenly. 

But her eyes were red with crying, and she wonld 
not turn to him. 

"Freda, long ago, when you were a spoilt child 
(you are that in reality still, but I mean when yon 
were actually a child in years), do you remember 
how you used to cry when I sometimes took a play- 
thing away from you that you had professed to 
despise?" He paused a moment, but she made no 
answer. "And that is twelve years ago or more, 
and yet you are the same child still." 

Not a word from her, though he paused a second 
time. Silence for several moments, and then he 
went on again. 

"I have often told you that you will be a child 
all your life, and the more I see of you the more I 
think it I don^t mean to say that you will never 
be a woman in anything, but the childish element 
will continue strong in you to the end of your life. 
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Yon are as sure to be always unreasonable, and 
vain, and foolish as yon are — to be tme-bearted 
and loveable.'^ 

She could not have helped it, had half a dozen 
fault-finders been scolding her together; it was a ne- 
cessity of this vain childish nature of hers, that as 
he finished speaking her heart should begin to beat 
with a quick feeling of gladness and triumph. So 
he thought her loveable! in spite of the many lec- 
tures he had given her — in spite of all his late 
indifference, and his former fault-finding and roughs 
ness! "True-hearted and loveable." She said the 
words over softly to herself, and plumed herself 
upon them, and laughed over them joyfully in her 
heart She had not felt so glad before for months. 

And everything that she felt was reflected on 
her face (off which he read it as off a book) when 
she turned it to him half shyly, and said in her de- 
precating way, — 

"I can't help it if I am like a child. I am not 
a child in all things. I can't help it if I am in 
some." 

"No, I don't think you can," he answered, with 
a laugh. 

And then there was silence between them for 
some minutes, and Winifred sat, rather nervously 
twisting a little bit of work in her hands, half 
pleased, and yet half perplexed and uneasy in her 
mind, not quite knowing upon what terms Bobert 
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Bertram and ebe either were at this moment, or 
were to continue to be — a (^ood deal ashamed of 
herself too, and rather shrinking from lookii^ her 
sensitive pride in the face — having indeed a rather 
shrewd impression that she had not conducted h6^ 
self dnring the last ten minutes by any means m a 
manner to satisfy it, and being undeniably uncom- 
fortable in consequence. But, as the last ten minutes 
clearly could not be recalled now, Winififed had 
nothing to do but to sit still, and twist her work — 
which she did, feeling an odd hankering all the 
time she did it to look up instead, and try to read 
Mr. Bertram's face. 

If she had looked up, however, she would have 
read very little, for Mr. Bertram's face was never, 
except by his own will, a demonstrative one, and 
she had found the reading of it a hard, not to say 
a hopeless, task before now. It was not a nervous, 
mobile face, like her own; its features could keep 
still enough: it was a strong, clear-cut English face, 
with just as much reserve about it as an honest 
English face should have, and its expression at this 
moment was, for the most part, one of simple, un: 
disturbed content. There might have been a little 
mischief possible in the eyes, if they could have 
been seen, but they were not seen, for the lids were 
dropped over them. 

Ignorant, therefore, whether there were mischief 
in them or not, Winifred sat twisting her work, and 
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he sat plajring wi& ber reds. She iru ceriaiikly 
thmklng of him; was he thinking of her too? Vain 
Winifred wondered if he wae, and eould not make 
up her mind about it, and tried to put the wonder 
aside, and then let it come back again, and oould 
not get lid of it, and finally let it stay. Was he 
thinking of her? She thought perhaps he was — she 
half wished he was. ^^I like to be thought about — 
I — I want him to think of me. I don't like to 
be forgotten," thought Winifred, half conscionsly, to 
herself. 

And at that very moment Mr. Bertram raised hh 
eyes up to her, and laughed. 

^^I should like! to know now how many foolish 
thoughts have passed through your mind since I 
spoke last," he said. "What have you been think- 
mg about?" 

She coloured, and hesitated a little; then, half 
laughing, said honestly, — 

"I can't tell you." 

"Because the thoughts were too foolish to be 
told." 

"People have other reasons for not telling their 
thoughts than because they are foolish." 

"I daresay — but their folly is the real reason 
for not telling them in nine cases out of ten. Well, 
ril tell you what m^ thoughts were, if you like." 

"Will you?" 

Winifred's vanity gave a little involuntary leap, 
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and she turned her face to him with a sodden light 
of expectation in her face. 

"I was thinking of yon." 

"OhI" 

A half drooping of the eyes, and a little mnrmur, 
faintly — very faintly — indicating surprise. 

^^I was thinking that, in one or two respects, 
Freda, you are hardly so very foolish as you were 
once. For instance, I think you are not altogether 
so inclosed from head to foot in a garment of con- 
ceit as you were a year ago. You are bad enough 
yet. Miss Hastings, but the cloak has now got a 
little rent in it here and there. I could almost 
fancy, Winifred, that there were moments now when 
you did not believe yourself to be absolutely per- 
fect." 

^^ Robert!" she said, quickly, and looked into his 
face for a moment with eyes into which the tears 
had made a sudden rush. 

^'Moments when, if somebody said, *Do this,* 
you would do it; when, if somebody said, *You are 
'^^ojxg,^ you would perhaps believe it — or, at anjt 
rate, would not bear him enmity for ever after for 
having said it. — Freda!" said Mr. Bertram, sud- 
denly, and put out his hand and touched hers. 

"You always think me worse than I am. You 
have done it for years. I may do what I may, and 
try as I may to — be — better, and you will never 
recognize that I am doing anything, or ever be- 
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coming different," said Winifred, and ended with 
a sob. 

Bat a sob that was not all anger. Before her 
little petulant speech was ended, he had taken the 
hand that he had only touched at first, into his own, 
and was holding it in a firm, kind clasp. It was by 
no means all anger that made Wini&ed sob, but a 
feeling which, before more than a moment or two 
were past, was fast making all anger die out in her 
heart. 

She let her hand lie passively within his, and he 
held it for some moments without speaking. When 
he did speak at last, — 

**So you think I see nothing but faults in you!" 

he said. "I, who loved you as a child, Freda, and, 

in a sort, love you still as a woman? Why, if it was 

only for the sake of those old days when our liking 

^ was a mutual thing, I should be sorry if that were 

j true." 

A moment or two's silence; then, suddenly — 
"Robert!" 

He guessed by the tone of her voice, and the 
quiver that came over the hand he held, that she 
was going to say something Vhich it was hard for 
her to speak; perhaps, too — for he was shrewd 
enough, and understood her tolerably — he guessed 
what it was; but he said nothing to help her out of 
it,j if he did. He looked into her face; that was 

^imfred^a Wooing, and othgr Tales, 11 
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all. And then, with the lashes low over her eyes, 
Winifred said, — 

"I don't want you to think, for it is not true — 
I don't want you to think that I don't like you 
now. I didn't once — at least, I thought I didn't, 
but — but — Oh, Robert," cried ^oor Winifred, 
"you might know that I like you now!" 

He lifted up the little fluttering hand, and kissed 
it three or four times without a word. 

"God bless you, my darling! I knew you would 
say that again some day," he said, quickly. And 
then, in a lighter tone — "The truth always comes 
out of you, some way or another, Winifred," he said. 
"You are not always willing to speak it, but, with 
your will or against it, it comes out." Then, with 
one final clasp he let go her hand, and Winifred 
rose up nervously, with some of his words ringing 
strangely in her ears. 

Why had he said "my darling" to her? He had 
been used to call her Jhat long, long ago, but he ought 
not to use that old title now; it was foolish — there 
was no meaning in it — she did not like it, Wini- 
fred said; yet, even while she said that, she .knew 
that there had been a strange kind of thrill Tfitbin 
her when she heard him speak it. It was so many 
years since he had said it last. It made her tiavk 
of so many things — oh, so many things! Winifred 
said to herself nervously, as she stooped over her 
table, and gathered together the reels and silks t^at 

1 
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Hr. Bertram had displaced. And perhaps, too, it had 

come naturally to him at that moment to say it 

again. Well, it meant nothing; she would not think 

anything more of it; she did not like it, but he 

would not speak so to her again; and then Wini&ed 

began to try to talk to him about something quite 

unconnected with what they had been speaking of 

till now — about little Ailie, and how she was get- ^ . 

ting on with history and geography — quite a safe N 

subject; but, nevertheless, for the next quarter of an 

liour she kept an eager eye upon the road, and 

sprang up from her seat, and broke ofiP joyously in 

the middle of a sentence when at last she saw Aunt 

Catherine's figure advancing towards the house. 

And yet Winifred was happy. As soon as. her 
first feeling of shyness had worn off — as it did do 
within an hour — she knew that she was happier 
than she had been for months. She felt ashamed of 
herself presently for having taken alarm at Mr. Ber- 
tram's one caressing word, and for having feared 
for a moment that. he meant to treat her again now 
as he had done when she was a child. He was cor- 

* 

dial and frank and kind, but he was nothing more. 
Child as he often called her, he did not for an in- 
stant affect to treat her as he had done when she 
was in fact a child. 

And so Winifred grew quietly and genuinely 
happy. She did not pause this evening to ask her-* 
self how it was that a few words from Mr. Bertram 

11» 
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had had the power of bringing this sunshine into 
her heart; she wonld have been rather shy of mak- 
ing that inquiry; she was content to bask in the 
sunshine, and ask no questions. She had indeed a 
suspicion that she and her upstart girlish pride had 
parted company in a strange kind of way to-night, 
and that when they should meet again the meeting 
^ would probably not be a friendly one; but it was a 

suspicion which, for the present, she declined to 
)Pace. Throughout the evening she left herself alone 
with her content. Kobert Bertram liked her, and 
she liked him; they had said so to one another; in 
spite of all her hostility, all her hauteur and cold- 
ness, he had always liked her. Winifred was 
touched by the thought of it "I haven't deserved 
that he should care for me," she said to herself, 
humbly; as, again and again, with a feeling of some- 
thing far better than triumph', she thought of his 
faithful affection for her. 

Robert Bertram of the Iron Foundry. 

In the midst of her gratitude and her warm feel- 
ing she did, it must be confessed, once or twice re- 
peat that little sentence to herself, and for a moment 
or two drew herself up as she thought of the gulf 
that lay — that always must lie — between her and 
the young master of the Tunbridge Iron Works; for 
Winifred, though in her poverty and in her partial 
humility, was still in great measure the old Winifred 
Hastings still — still ready to harp upon the old 
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string, that her fastidious nicety must shrink hefore 
bis unrefinement — still sticking to the old belief 
that, ivith all the good that was in him, he and she 
were not made of the same clay. Even to-night, 
grateful and even humble as she felt towards him 
when she thought of his long-tried friendship for her, 
there was still a lurking sensation within her that 
she was performing an act of condescension in 
reaching out her hand to him. He was very good — 
he was better than she was; but, for all that, Wini- 
fred still thought that she stooped a little when she 
consented to bring herself to a level with him. The 
feeling was almost an unconscious one; but it was 
there. 

And, being there, Mr. Bertram detected it, and 
laughed at it to himself. The battle was not ended 
yet; he was still only half a victor, but Mr. Bertram 
was not the kind of man who gets disheartened at a 
long fight. The reverse, indeed, of that, for he was 
naturally pugnacious, and liked to battle with a 
difficulty as some men like to walk in the teeth of 
a stiff wind. It was a kind of work about which he 
always went joyously, armed with that strong weap- 
on of defence which is called Self-reliance — a 
weapon which has given confidence and won victory 
more often than lance or sword. 

It was a weapon that was always ready at Mr. 
Bertram's side, for doubt of himself was not a fault 
which he possessed in excess, nor was humility (as 
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far as want of faith in his own ability went) a pre- 
dominating virtue. He was a bright-natored, genial- 
hearted, happ7>tempered man, but he went and had 
ever gone about the work he set himself, whatever 
it might be, as only a man who was confident in his 
own strength could. Whatever Mr. Bertram's faults 
might be — and they were not few — there was 
always a bright, brave, fearless look about him that 
made most people his friends at first sight. He was 
a man whom men and women alike trusted. He 
was not liked thoroughly by every one who knew 
him, for he had some qualities in him which pro- 
voked antagonism pretty keenly, but no woman 
ever repented asking a kindness from him, and no 
child ever failed to love him. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Poor Winifred. 

No child. Winifred could believe that, for she 
both remembered her own childhood, and she had 
been having for months past the evidence of another 
child's love for him before her. She had smiled a 
little at first, half scornfully, at Alice Bertram's en- 
thusiasm for her cousin; but that was six months 
and more ago; she had left off a good while ago 
now feeling either scorn or pity when the child 
talked of him. 

Many a long talk together did Winifred and 
Ailie have during the pauses of their easy schooling, 
and it was curious how many of them before long 
turned upon Mr. Bertram. The child was never 
tired of talking of him; there was also something to 
tell Winifred of what he had done, or was doing, or 
meant to do, for her; always something to report 
that he had said — a story he had told her, which 
must all be told again to Winifred — a ride that he 
had taken her on some bright winter morning, which, 
because it took her away from Winifred and her 
lessons, must be all minutely described and com- 
mented on to Miss Hastings on the following day. 
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Always in some way or other his name was being 
introduced into their talk. And Winifred, as I said, 
was a little scornful at first, then amused and half 
touched, then finally interested. ^'He made me love 
him once, too, long ago," Winifred said to herself; 
and ceased to wonder much that Robert Bertram 
should be one of Alliens heroes. 

Ceased indeed to wonder altogether when pre- 
sently she saw them with one another. It happened- 
that she did not chance to see this for a good while; 
not until she and Alice had been together for some 
months, for Mr. Bertram did not often come to the 
rectory during Winifred's hours there, nor, when he 
did come, did he often make his appearance while 
they were together in little Alliens room. But at 
last it chanced that he came one day and stayed 
with them for half an hour, and occasionally, though 
not often, afterwards the visit was repeated. 

No woman's hand ever touched little Alice more 
tenderly than Eobert Bertram's did. He could carry 
her in his arms more softly and securely than any 
one — man or woman — in the house. She generally 
used to wince a little when even her father or mother 
lifted her from her couch, but she would let him 
raise her at any time with a smile upon her face. 
He would come with his bright face and his pleasant 
voice like a beam of sunlight into Ailie's room, 
bringing the colour to her little pale cheek with 
gladness as she saw and heard him. No one — not 
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even Winifred, passionately though the child loved 
ber — ever brightened and lighted up Alice as 
Bobert Bertram did. She used to break into a happy 
laugh at sight of him, and stretch out her poor thin 
hands to be taken into his large warm clasp, and 
look into his face, and touch its brown bright health, 
and nestle finally down into his arms, with the con* 
tentment of her perfect confidence in his strength 
and gentleness settling into her whole look. 

And then he would talk to her. He •seldom 
talked to her gravely; he never put on a sad look 
or spoke in a subdued voice in Ailie's room; he 
never treated that little bright apartment of hers as 
if it had been a sick chamber; but he used to bring 
Alice's soft laugh oftener and more joyously to her 
lips than any one else could do, and he never left 
ber without seeming to leave a part of his own 
brightness with her. The first time that Winifred 
saw them together she wondered a little whether his 
very sunniness and strong bright health might not 
perhaps oppress and sadden Ailie a little; but she 
never questioned that a second time. There was no 
grain of either discontent or envy in little Alice 
Bertram's heart She loved the sunshine none the 
less — rather the better — because she herself had 
to live in the shadow. She loved everything that 
was joyous, and bright, and healthy; gay tunes in 
music, and bright colours, and the sound of laughter. 
She was never very gay herself, but she clung to 
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all these things as though they had been the links 
that kept her from slipping from the world. 

There is power even in a child's praise, and 
Winifred, as time went on, began to discover that 
She ceased very soon to langh at Ailie's love for 
Mr. Bertram; presently she ceased to be indifferent 
to it. She listened to Ailie's talk at first o^t of 
good nature, but, before long, she found herself 
liking to listen; before very long she would catch 
herself, with her own lips, bringing his name for- 
ward, if Ailie delayed to bring it. "I like to hear 
people talk about anyhoAj they love as well as 
Ailie loves Robert," she would say to herself, in 
half deprecating self-excuse, after she had happened 
to do this; but even while she said so, she rarely 
deceived herself into believing that she would have 
been as content to listen to Ailie-s enthusiasm, say 
for the rector or Miss Csecilia, as she was to hear it 
for Eobert Bertram. The truth was, and she almost 
acknowledged it, that she liked Mr. Bertram well 
enough now to care to listen when his name was 
spoken or his praises sung. She cared to listen; 
she cared to have Ailie confide to her not far from 
every word that fell from Mr. Bertram's lips; she 
began to care to sit for an hour at a' time beside 
Aunt Catherine, and let that simple-hearted womat 
discourse to her heart's content about her favouril 
Winifred came to care for all this; and, finding h( 
self beginning to like it, she laughed at first, aiU 
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then prestotly began to forget that, in liking it, she 
did anything that was either strange or new; and 
day after day and week after week she went on 
letting the name of Robert Bertram and the thought 
of Robert Bertram mix with everything she did, and 
thought, and said, till, at last, to have spent a day, 
or half a day, or an hour, without remembering him 
would have been an almost impossible thing. 

Personally, too, with Mr. Bertram at this time 
she was very friendly. From the day when she had 
made her confession of liking to him, a certain 
change had come over their mutual intercourse. 
They had not become ordinary mild friends — not 
that in the least — for they continued to dispute 
together to the full as often as they had ever done, 
and he scolded her and found fault with her as per- 
severingly as of old; but the difference was that 
their encounters now were made as much in jest as 
in earnest, and th0y seldom left behind them in 
Winifred's bosom either any unhealed wounds or 
any bitterness. They liked one another, and that 
fact was acknowledged between them frankly, but 
they did not become a pair of sentimental friends by 
any me^ns. He was still brusque and imperious 
towards her, and she was anything but submissive 
outwardly (whatever she might be at heart) to him. 
They were very cordial together and veiy frank, 
but their talks with one another were continually 
now of such a sort as this: 
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'^Tou had better not let those young rascals fall 
in love with yon, Miss Hastings," he said to her 
one day, overtaking her outside the Bectory gate, 
where the two Bectory boys had just succeeded in 
tearing themselves from her side; ^^for, if either of 
them does, I give you warning I shall withhold my 
consent" 

^'I don't thipk even Dick will be in a position to 
marry for a year to come," Winifred answered, de- 
murely; "so, if you did, we could wait." 

"Wait? And what would you get by wait- 
ing?" 

"Shall I not be twenty-one in eight months?" 

"Oh, oh! that's what you're thinking of, is it? 
I was sure it was some mischief. So you mean to 
be one-and-twenty next birthday? Him I I half 
suspect, Winifred, that's a mistake." 

"A mistake!" 

"Nobody will believe you to be one-and-twenty 
— why should I? You don't look seventeen. I 
don't much think, do you know, that I shall give 
up my authority next December, Miss Hastings — 
unless, before that time, you have grown unbearably 
troublesome." 

"Perhaps I shall." 

"It's not improbable; you are troublesome enough 
now. On the whole, though, I've not managed you 
ill, Winifred." 

"FoM managed me!" With a scornful glance. 
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'* Considering what sort of a subject yon were to 
begin upon. It was hard work at first, Freda.** 

"Robert," half aggrieved, "I wish you wouldn't 
talk such nonsense." 

"It was that absurd notion of yours that you had 
a will of your own which gave me so much trouble. 
I think I have driven that out of you now. You 
know now that minors have no wills — that they 
are slaves." 

"Robert!" 

"Slaves to their guardians, natural or appointed. 
Your will is mine, Miss Hastings, and what you do 
it is my business to settle, and what you think and 
feel it is my business to see after." 

"Yes," half in earnest, "if you could get at 
that I" 

"Do you think I can't?" 

"No; you can't!" 

"Is that a challenge, Miss Hastings?" 

"As you please to take it, Mr. Bertram." 

"My ward!" 

She said after a moment, "Well?" and half 
tamed to him. 

"Lift up your eyes and look at me." 

She seemed to meditate rebellion for a second 
or two, then changed her mind and lifted up her 
eyes obediently, — sweet eyes, with some girlish 
laughter in them, and something else behind the 
laughter, not quite so easily read. 
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He looked into them for a few moments; then, — 

''Yes, I thought so," in a tone of satisfaction. 

'^Yon thought what?'' half alarmed. 

"I'll tell yon something now, if you like, Freda, 
that you think at times. You think now and then 
to yourself, — 'This guardian of mine —r this Bobert 
Bertram — is not in all respects the unbearable 
person I had made up my mind to consider him a 
few years ago. There's a sad want of refinement 
about him, and all that; but for the sake of old 
times I don't wish any harm to him; and if he had 
but eyes, and could only appreciate and admire me 
a little more — ' " - 

"Robert!" Winifred was blushing all over against 
her will with consciousness, like a red rose. 

"Don't interrupt me, Miss Hastings. *If he 
would only appreciate and admire me a little more, 
I should not even be surprised if in course of time 
I quite got to have a kind of liking for him. Though 
still, of course, I should never think him a gentle- 
man; I must always remember that — that he is 
only half a gentleman.' " 

She did not interrupt his speech this second 
time, nor did she say anything when he ended it. 
Finding which, Mr. Bertram Ipoked askance at her, 
and saw a little quiver on her lips; and upon this 
(they had been walking separately until now) he 
quietly came to her side, and put her hand within 
his arm, and, — 
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"On second thoughts I am not so snre about 
that last sentence/' he said; "it stood written for a 
long time, but I have rather fancied of late that it 
has been beginning to fade out What do you say, 
Freda? I think you would walk a street's leng^ 
with me now, arm-in-arm, and not feel very much 
ashamed though the neighbours saw you doing it" 

She had deserved all this, as she very well 
knew, so the colour was as bright as ever in her 
face, as she said reproachMly after a few moments, — 

"You are always bringing up my old follies." 

And then deprecatingly, after another pause, — 

"I know I was very foolifh once." 

"Were you ever really foolish. Miss Hastings?" 
in a tone of extreme surprise. 

Upon which she rallied, and, — 

"I never was as foolish as you thought me," she 
answered with spirit. "No, I never was, Eobert. 
You used to have a bad way with you of always 
making me seem worse than I was when you had 
anything to do with me, and you would do the same 
with me now if you could, — only you can't because 
Pm not afraid of you now." 

"Were you ever afraid of me. Miss Hastings?" 

"Yes; you know loused to be." * 

"When was that? When you used to call me 
'Mr. Bertram?'" 

"I call you *Mr. Bertram' now." 
\^ But Winifred winced a little. 
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"Oh! — And I call you *Miss Hastings^ now. 
* Winifred' slips ont now and then bj accident, but 
it's a bad habit, and I must try to break myself of 
it. So yon are afraid of me, Miss Hastings?" 

"No; just the reverse. Didn't you hear me say 
that I was not afraid of you?" 

"You say so many things that you never can 
expect your hearers to take au pied d$ la lettre. It^s 
a bad habit you have, Winifred." 

"I never say anything but what I mean. I am 
not afruid of you! — not a bit, Robert — not a 
bit!" cried Winifred, looking into his face with 
eyes that tried to be as bold as her words. But 
they failed in being that, for Winifred's eyes could 
look tender, and saucy, and beseeching, and inno- 
cent at will, to perfection, but bold they never 
looked. 

"Winifred!" 

"Well?" 

"I could make you afraid of me again in five 
minutes, if I chose." 

"Oh, you couldn't! such nonsense, Robert!" 
But the blue eyes, without another word from him, 
began to blink. 

"As frightened as you ever were three years 
ago. I have been rather too tender over your fol- 
lies lately, I am afraid." 

" You tender over them!" 

^^Yes; I have been allowing a feeling of secarity 
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and self-satisfaction to grow up in yon, which is 
highly pemicions to a slight, flighty nature like 
yours. You want keeping down, MIseT Hastings. 
Some people do very well with liberty and kindness, 
but yon need a pretty tight rein to be held over 
you. When you marry, remember, I shall have a 
good deal to say to your husband about that" 

^*Do you think I would take a husband who 
thought it j&ecessary to go to you for my character?" 

'^Well, I can conceive you being foolish enough 
to re^e a man who did. You know 'singularly little 
of what^s good for you, Winifred. I shall have 
some trouble with you yet, before I get you fairly 
off my hands." 

^^ Perhaps you won^t have to get me off at all. 
Eight months, you know, will soon pass." 

*^ Eight months! What's the use of going on 
harping about eight months? No, no, Freda, IVe 
got a troublesome kind of conscience that won't in 
some matters be content with keeping to the letter 
of the law. I see clearly there will bp no end of 
trouble or responsibility for me till you're fairly 
married; so if you can fall in with any prudent, 
sober, middle-aged man, with some means, who 
would be willing to have you, the sooner you send 
him to me the better. I should like to see you re- 
spectably settled, Winifred. I don't know that I 
could honestly tell ny man I thought you would 
make him a good wife, but, for the sake of old 

Winifred'8 Wooing, and other Tales, 12 
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times and to saye myself farther trouble, I don't 
say but what I might gloss over a few faults. Yon 
know I have always thought there was some leaven 
of good in you." 

They had reached the farmhouse by this time. 
Winifred leaned against the gate and looked into hifl 
fsLce, as he made the latter part of this speech, and 
he stood when it was finished and looked at her — 
a look that began on both sides with feigi^ed gravity, 
and ended upon both with a laugh. 

Then from Winifred; — 

"If some one really were to come to you, and 
tell you he wanted to marry me, I wonder what yon 
wotM say to him!" 

"I don^t know altogether what I should say to 
him, but IVe a shrewd suspicion what I should 

do." 

"What would you do?" 

"Kick him down stairs." 

"Kick him down stiurs, Robert!" with her eyes 
opened wide. 

"Yes, if I didn't like him — and I probably 
shouldn't I don't like many people. What are 
you staring for, Miss Hastings?" 

"Because you say such absurd things. Though, 
Robert, you are so strong, that I think you really 
could throw a man downstairs if you tried." 

"I know I could, for fve done it." 

"Have you?" starfled. "When?" 
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^^ Hundreds of years ago," with a laugh. '^ Before 
your time, Freda." 

*' And Robert," with mingled horror and curiositj, 
'Vhat became of the man?" 

**I haven't the least idea." 

**You haven't the least idea what harm jou did 
to him?" 

"Not a conception!" 

"You are getting up a story that you may laugh 
at me for believing it! — Robert, are you coming 
in?" 

"You don't seem to want me to come in, by the 
way you stand against the ^ate." 

"I heard at the Rectory that you were in a huny 
to go home." 

"Who told you that? You shouldn't believe all 
the things about me that you hear, FrcAa." 

"Most of the things that I hear about you at the 
Rectory are very good things, Robert." 

"Are they? Who tells them to you? Miss 
Cfficilia?" 

"No," rather indignantly. "Miss Ceecilia never 
talks about you. All that I hear of you comes from 
AiUe." 

"I love Ailie, Winifred. She is a true little friend 
of mine." 

"Yes." ^ 

"And she loves me, doesn't she?" 

"You know she does — veiy dearly." 

12* 
/ 
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'^You must bear with her when she teazes you 
with talking about me. Don^t put her down too 
sharply, Freda. The poor little soul has fewer in- 
terests than most of us have in this world.*^ 

"Robert, how can yon think I would put her 
down?" 

"Don't you bid her hold her tongue?" 

"No." 

"Or call her a little fool?" 

"No." 

"Or tell her she will be wiser in a few years, 
and learn to rate Robert Bertram at his true worth?" 

No answer. 

"As you have done, Freda?" -^ 

She turned round without a word, and bent down 
to unfasten the gate. He moved too, and laid his 
hand over llers as it was about to draw back the 
bolt. 

"Let me do it Do you remember when you 
were a child what an entire inaptitude you had for 
opening doors or lifting latches? Many a door 
handle I have turned for you long ago." 

She said abruptly, and even with a sort of pas- 
sion — 

"I like to hear Alice talk of you — you know 
that. You have no right to say that I don't care 
for you now!" 

"Not even in jest, Winifred?" 

He opened the gate, and they went in. 
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"We shall be having the roses ont in another 
month," he said, as they stood for a moment nnder 
the porch. ''I like this spring weather after the 
long winter. And the snmmer soon follows the 
spring." 

*'Ye8," she said, simply, and with entbe nn- 
consciousness; and he langhed as he followed her 
in. 

She was nnconscions enongh oertainly (so far as 
the goal was concerned towards which he was leading 
iier), yet there were moments daring these spring 
days when Winifred in some degree felt perplexed 
abont herself. Her liking for Mr. Bertram in itself 
did not puzzle her — that was an old feeling which 
only seemed familiar and natural in its resurrection; 
but her slow and gradual, and yet, in time, complete 
forgetfulness of what in her youthful folly she had 
been accustomed to call the gulf that lay between 
them, did certainly puzzle and alarm her a good 
deal. She would eveiy now and then draw herself 
up, and make an attempt to behave to him as though 
she still believed in this impassible division between 
them, and she would try to recall herself to a sense 
of Mr. Bertram^s many deficiencies — his roughness, 
his w^t of refinement, his tradesman's nature (as 
she had been pleased to call it), in fact, his whole 
inferiority to herself in fineness of clay and delicacy 
of kneading; but the task became a harder one to 
accomplish every day, and at last — in his presence at 
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least — almost an impossible one. And then slie 
became Mghtened, and began to wonder if she her- 
self could be growing coarse — losing that refinement 
on which she had prided herself so long, since she 
was no longer shocked at the want of it in him; and 
then, after a little longer, even this question and this 

fear faded away, and she came to feel Well, it 

was long before she ventured to put what she felt 
into words, but when she did at last it was this — 
that, be he what he might, she wanted no change in 
him — that in her eyes he was all good as he was — 
honest and frank, and strong and true — her friend 
who was very dear to her. 

She confessed this finally; but as yet she only 
knew that, with her will or against it, her old affeb- 
tion (as she thought it was) for Bobert Bertram was 
taking root again in her heart, and making her 
happier than she had been for years. She saw a 
great deal of him. Once, twice, even three times 
a week he would come and spend hours with them 
at the farmhouse; she met him besides at the 
Rectory, and not seldom he walked the half mile 
with her back to Moorfields. She never passed a 
day without feeling there was a chance that he 
would come. 

She used many an hour to sit and dream about 
him, singing softly over her work, with her work- 
table in the window, whence she could see the road 
along which he would come, and hear the first notes, 
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as he came near, of his clear musical whistle. He 
had a habit — very much a part of himself — of 
whistling as he walked on country roads — a trick 
which had been an unpardonable sin in Winifred^s 
eyes for years past; but she had learnt to like it 
now. 

They had had a dispute about it once. 

"Why do you object to my whistling?" he had 
asked her; and she, colouring up hotly, had re- 
plied — 

*' Because it is ungentlemanly!" 

Upon which he had laughed, and — 

"I can't give up one of the few accomplishments 

I possess even to make a gentleman of myself,** he 

•had said, and putting his hands into his pockets had 

stepped out into the garden, where she heard him 

whistling to himself for the next half hour. 

Months afterwards she shyly said to him one day 
— it was one evening when he had taken in hand 
the mending of a piece of her work-box which bad 
got broken, and was softly and probably uncon- 
sciously whistling over his work — she said to him, 
8hyly — 

"Eobert, I was very rude to you once about your 
whistling; do you remember?*' 

"Yes, Freda, very well." 

And then the whistling ceased, and there was a 
pause. ■ After a moment or two — 

"Were you angry with me?" 
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^*No; bat pau were angrjr with me^ 

"I wouldnH be so foolish now, Robert." 

"Wouldn't yon? Not even if you heard me 
whistling in the public streets?" 

"You wouldn't do that. But I like you to whistle 
in other places; go on doing it now." 

"You like my whistling better than my talking, 
then?" 

"You know I didn't mean that" 

"A year ago you didn't like one much better 
than the other, did you, Freda?" 

He looked up into her eyes and laughed; then, 
without waiting for an answer, resumed his whistling 
merrily, and never stopped again till he had finished 
his work. 

You know for how long a time Winifred had 
fretted over Mr. Bertram's blunt and half authori- 
tative manner towards her, and still more how she 
had ruffled her feathers over the thought that he had 
some real kind of claim upon her obedience. This 
guardianship of his , little existence though it really 
had, had been a sharp enough thorn in Winifred's 
side for a year or so; but by the time this wixiter 
ended, she could not make believe even to herself 
that it was a thorn any longer. Not a thorn, what- 
ever it was. She who had been so wilfal and im- 
patient of control — above all of control from him — 
was beginning now to find* a subtle sort of pleasure 
in the thought that there were certain things not to 
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be done against his will — that she was in some sort 
dependent on him. She began for the first time in 
her life to feel a craving to obey — not to obey 
ostentatiously, but silently to give np something she 
desired, to please — "some one," she said vaguely 
to herself, but she meant Mr. Bertram; to have him 
tell her to do something, that she might know how 
sweet it was to do it; to learn the things he liked, 
and begin to shape herself to them. She still conld 
dispnte with him, and show herself wilftd in words; 
but, except in words, Winifred was fast ceasing to 
be stubborn, and becoming instead, in one pair of 
bands at least, pliable as wax. 

He was very kind to her during this time. If 
Winifred took to liking him she did not do it with- 
out cause, for his care for her and his goodness 
towards her were both unceasing. He might be 
brusque in word to her (as she was to him), but he 
was very gentle and very patient in deed, and the 
knowledge that he was so, no doubt, helped Winifred 
a good deal to become very tolerant of that outer 
roughness of his. Winifred liked tg be petted, and 
thought of, and loved; and that Mr. Bertram petted 
her she had good reason to know; that he thought 
of her she could scarcely doubt; that he loved her 
she hoped, and more than half believed. His kind- 
ness to her was so constant, that at last, absent or 
present, it always seemed to be about her. He gave 
her her books, her mijisic, her flowers. He would 
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often come and read the books she liked to her for 
hours together. His threat of reading history had 
never been carried ont (much to her satisfaction), 
but he read verse to her, and prose which was not 
what she called '*diy," and made many an hour veiy 
happ7 to her. 

"I like so very much to work and hear you read," 
she told him one day; "only I am afraid," she added, 
nal'vely, "you will have read all the books I care 
for soon." 

He laughed and said, — 

"That's like a speech you might have made ten 
years ago, Freda! You are .^wonderftdly simple in 
some things." 

She said deprecatingly, — 

"But I donH like many books, Robert." 

"How can you tell that when you know nothing 
about books at all?" 

"Oh, but I do know something!" 

"No, you don't; you know no more than a raw 
school-girl. You have read a score or two of good 
books in your life, but you know little more about 
them than if you had never opened them. And yon 
have read a cart-load, I suppose, of novels, and, as 
far as I can see, you're little either the better or the 
worse for them." 

She was hurt (as she always was, whenever he 
said anything, uncomplimentary of her that was 
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trae)) and made no answer, bat coloared a little and 
felt injured. 

So he said again presently, — 

"Ton are as capable of caring about books as 
anybody else. Ignorant you are, but a more in- 
telligent listener than you have shown yourself to be, 
Freda, no man could desire. I would rather read 
to you than to many a one, man or woman, who 
knows more." 

"Would you?" and she looked up, colouring 
with pleasure. 

"Rather than to most people." 

"I don't know why you should, Robert." 

"Nor do I, Miss Hastings. But we often have 
unreasonable likings," and he prepared to recom- 
mence reading. 

But she spoke again before he could begin. 

"Robert," she said shyly, "I am glad you like 
to read to me. I have been afraid sometimes that 
yon only did it out of good nature, or because you 
thought I needed to be read to so much." 

"You thought I was doing it in the character of 
guardian! Not a bad idea, that!" 

"But I shouldn't like it to be true." 

"Why not, Freda?" 

The question took her a little abackr, but she said 
very simply, after a moment, — 

"Because I couldn't be happy if I thought you 
only did it for duty." 
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^'Yoa would rather it was done for love?" 

He spoke ligbtly and laughed as he put the 
question. 

*'Love of me or of the books?" she asked, and 
laughed too. 

"Perhaps of both." 

Her hand was resting on the table by his side, 
and he lltid his own upon it for a moment as he 
spoke, and patted it caressingly. 

"What could I do better than love both the 
books and you?" he said; and then with another 
laugh they resumed their reading. 

If any one had whispered to Winifred about this 
time that her love for Mr. Bertram was no longer 
the old fondness of her childhood, but was fast be- 
coming something far deeper and stronger, she 
would have impetuously denied the assertion. And 
yet occasionally while this spring was passing into 
summer, and when she could no longer ignore the 
fact that she thought of him every hour that passed, 
when she knew that she even counted her days hj 
the number of the times she saw him, a suspicion 
did certainly sometimes cross her of what the* judg- 
ment of others (if they could know what she felt) 
might be upon her; but she always put this thought 
aside impatiently, and even angrily. "There was 
no dream of such a thing between them," she said 
to herself. "Robert and she would never want to 
marry one another." And she only expressed her 
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honest belief when she said this. But whether she 
and Mr. Bertram were to continue for the remainder 
of their lives in exactly the same relations to one 
another in which they stood now; whether they 
were to form nearer connections elsewhere, and still 
retain their present species of affection for each 
other] whether, in order to preserve it in its in- 
tegrity, they were to refrain from marrying else- 
where; with respect to all these things Winifred did 
not indeed examine herself closely. She did not at 
this time look much into the future, or prepare even 
at all for possible changes. 

But changes come whether we prepare for them 
or not One day when Winifred was at the Rectory, 
Alice interrupted her in the middle of a paragraph 
that she was reading aloud by suddenly asking her 
this startling question, — 

^^Miss Hastings,*' she said, '^do you think that 
cousin Robert is going to marry Csecilia?" 

Winifred gazed straight into Ailie's face; a kind 
of scared look for a moment, which gave place next 
instant to a contemptuous laugh. 

*'My dear Ailie," she said, "what ever put such 
a notion into your head?'' ^ 

"Oh, do you think it's nonsense?" and the child 
looked abashed. "But I didn't think it of myself. 
It was something Csecilia said herself last night." 

"What did she say?" 

"She was up here with Miss Lambert You know 
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MiBS Lambert is a great friend of hers, and they be- 
gan to joke together about cousin Robert" 

Ailie was looking into Winifred's face as she spoke, 
and stopped abruptly, startled, perhaps, by a peculiar 
flash that came from Winifred's eyes. 

"Well?" Winifred said, when she paused. 

"And Cecy said that she might as well many 
him as anybody else." 

"Perhaps ^him' did not mean Mr. Bertram, Ailie,^' 
Winifred said, contemptuously still. 

"Oh, but it did!" AiHe cried, eagerly. "Th?y 
said cousin Robert's name over and over again, and 
Miss Lambert said she was swe he was going to ask 
her, and she said everybody thought so. And when 
she was gone. Miss Hastings, I spoke to Cecy abont 
it myself." 

"You did?" 

"Yes; I asked her if she thought it was really 
true that cousin Robert was in love with her; and 
she didn't answer exactly, but she said I was a foolish 
little puss, and then she came and kissed me, and 
laughed, and told me to hold my tongue and not 
make mischief, and — and that is all," said Ailie, 
looking earnestly into Winifred's face. "Only I have 
been iliinking of it ever since, and, do you know. Miss 
Hastings, I think it must be true," said Ailie, gravely, 
"for all the time you have been reading they have 
been walking together up and down there under the 
lime trees, and Cecy seems to be so happy." 
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"Ailie," said Winifred, after a few moments, 
during which she too had been looking towards the 
walk under the lime trees, "I think we had better. 
go on with our lessons, and leave Cecy and Mr. 
Bertram alone. If they are going to be married we 
shall know it, I suppose, in time; and, meanwhile, 
we can't do anything either to help or -hinder them." 

And Winifred took up her book and went on 
reading. But, as she read — deaf to the meaning 
of any word that passed her lips — her heart began 
to grow heavy and sick within her. 

Was it true? Could it be true? 

Oh, no, no, no! she cried, passionately, to her- 
self; anything but this; she could not believe this — 
she could not bear this! She was a fool to think 
for a moment that it could be true — it was not 
tnie: he could not treat her so — he could not leave 
her so!. 

She finished Alliens lessons more quickly than she 
ordinarily did, and made some excuse about wanting 
to be home for leaving her early. And then she 
went out^into the fresh air, and hurried homewards. 
She wanted to be alone, she wanted to be where no 
one could see her. Oh, it was all false, he could not 
be going to marry CsBcilia Bertram! but she wanted 
to be alone, somewhere where she could sit down 
and think of it. So she went home, and stole to 
her own room, and locked the door, and threw off 
her bonnet and shawl, and then fell down on her 
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knees by her bedside, and cried as if ber heart would 
break. 

She knew how she loved him then; but having 
got this knowledge at last, she did not know what 
to do with it. It seemed in "a moment to overturn 
her whole life. She felt so wretched and bewildered 
and ashamed; so jealous and restless, and in a sort 
a&aid, like a child lost in the dark, and yet every 
now and then, as hope grew stronger in her than fear, 
such a rush of tumultuous happiness would come 
across her as she never had felt the like of in all her 
life before. 

Perhaps at first this restless and almost terrified 
joy was the strongest feeling in her. She could not 
at once wholly face the thought of what it would be 
to her if he really loved Csecilia Bertram. Her o^n 
love — as soon as she had given its right name to 
it — stirred up as it was by the rude shock that it 
had received, sprang up within her into such a feel- 
ing of passion, that it seemed to her as though to be- 
lieve that she should be separated horn him would 
then have broken her heart. She loved him so that 
she could not believe that such parting from him was 
possible. He had made himself the light of her life, 
and the sun of her day, and she said to herself that 
she could not live without him now — she could not 
— she could not; and then the wild childish sobs 
would come again. 
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She did not know how to pass the day. She 
cotdd not hear to stay where Aunt Catherine or any 
one could see her, for she felt that all her agitation 
must he visible on her face, and yet when she went 
away and sat alone she yearned, as she had never 
before yearned for anything, to hear some voice utter 
Robert Bertram^s name. If she could have sat in 
the dark and heard others speak of him — if some 
one who could not see into her face would come and 
talk of him! 

She escaped at last into the garden, and spent 
hours in roaming up and down it. Qnce Mrs. Mur- 
ray came out to look after her, and found her garden- 
ing in sudden haste and energy, and wondered a 
little at her. 

"My dear, if you go on like that you will tire 
yourself out," she said to her. 

But Winifred would confess to no fatigue, and the 
sun had set before she came indoors. 

She came in at last; and then, before they had 
candles lighted, when it was dusk, Winifred told 
Mrs. Murray what she had heard. 

She said, very quietly (her back was to the win- 
dow, while Mrs. Murray faced it) — 

"Aunt Catherine, did it ever occur to you that 
Robert might marry Csecilia Bertram?" 

"Csecilia Bertram!" Aunt Catherine said with a 
smile. "My dear child, no!" 

"But Ailie says that Csecilia is talking of it." 

Winifred: 8 Wooing, and other Taki, 13 
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'^ Talking about Robert marrying her? Gk>d bless 
me, Fredal" 

Aunt Catherine sat gazing straight before her 
i^to Winifred^s face (which the shadow on it wonid 
not let her see), looking shocked — almost scared. 

' "Yes," Winifred said, going on speaking with a 
great effort in the same quiet waj, "she and Miss 
Lambert talked together in Ailie's room last night 
about it Miss Lambert says that everybody believes 
he means to ask her." 

"My dear!" in a tone of deep distress. 

And then after a few moments — 

"Oh, I am so sorry! Oh, Freda, I am so sorry!" 

"Aunt Catherine, do you believe it, then?" 

The quiet voice was breaking now; the poor 
thing only knew what the hope was that had been in 
her, as in these moments her heart sickened while 
it died out 

"Believe it, dear? Surely Miss Bertram would 
not speak of it if it was not true? It iB her doing; 
I can think that I daresay she has been flirting 
with him, and has got him to go further than he ever 
would have done if she had let him alone. My poor 
boy! — my poor foolish boy!" 

The good soul put her handkerchief to her eyes 
and wiped away real tears from them, and Winifred 
rose up and went to her side, and stole an arm about 
her neck, and the two women took to kissing one 
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another. It was a hard battle to Wini&ed to keep 
from crying. 

"I can^t believe that Tie could ever be made happy 
by such a marriage,^* Aunt Catherine said presently, 
in a troubled voice; ^^but God bless him, whatever 
he does!" 

Yes, God bless him! Winifred had breathed 
that same prayer a hundred times already to-day. 
Whether the story were true or false, she did .not 
blame Mm. He had never tried to make her think 
that he loved her — he had not deceived her; she 
had no one to accuse either of wrong or of folly, 
except herself. 
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CHAPTER XL 

• Winifred's Grief. 

^^Miss Hastings, are you ill?" Ailie asked, com- 
passionately, of Winifred next day. 

"I have a headache, dear." 

On hearing which, Ailie would fain have had the 
day a holiday, but '^1 can't stop teaching because 
Robert may mean to marry Csecilia Bertram," poor 
Winifred thought within herself; and so she went 
about her work as usual, though with a heavy heart, 
and did her lessons as on other days. It was hard 
enough — very hard indeed at last, when, half an 
hour before she came away, she heard Miss Caecilia's 
voice again in the garden, and another voice with it, 
the sound of which made her heart leap up, and then 
turn sick. 

She did not want to see them — or, at least, to 
be seen by them — but when she came from Ailie's 
room they were standing together in the hall, and 
she was forced to go straight towards them — her 
arrival interrupting an animated talk between them, 
over which Miss Csecilia was laughing immoderately 
— to such excess that she scarcely seemed to notice 
Winifred's appearance, and it was Mr. Bertram who 
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moved forward first to speak to her. Then Miss 
Csecilia looked towards her too, and — 

"Oh, how do you do, Miss Hastings?" she said. 
"Pm afraid you're quite scandalized at hearing 
such a noise. Did you come downstairs to look 
after us?" 

"You are not well. What is the matter, Wini- 
fred?" Mr. Bertram asked. 

"I have only a headache: it will be better when 
I am in the open air." 

And poor Winifred began to tremble and hurry 
on to the door. 

"Oh, / have such bad headaches, too; I can quite 
sympathize with you. Nervous headaches, I think, 
mine are; are yours nervous?" asked Miss Oaecilia. 

"I'll walk home with you," Mr. Bertram said, 
and took up his hat from the table. 

"Oh, no, don't — please don't — I would rather 
go alone!" Winifred hurriedly cried, turning round 
and facing him, in involuntary terror — she hardly 
knew of what. 

But Mr. Bertram coolly answered — 

"I daresay you would; but I am coming with 
you whether you want me or not. Don't be obsti- 
nate, Freda; I have something I want to tell you," 
he said. 

She put her hand quickly to the door and held 
it, feeling for a moment as if she could not stand 
alone. 
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Inahalf-ofPended tone, Miss Caecilia exclaimed,— 

''So we shall see nothing more of you, I sup- 
pose?" 

"How do you think I could tear myself away so 
quickly?" he answered, lightly. 

"Oh, where there's a will there's a way," she said. 

"But where there's no will?" he replied. 

And then with a laugh he turned to Wini&ed, 
and put her hand within his arm. 

"You should have been home a couple of hours 
ago, if I had seen you," he said, as they turned 
from the door. "What have you been doing to get 
such a headache?" 

"Nothing. I had it a little last night It will 
be better soon in the open air." 

"Well, walk slowly then, and don't begin to 
cure it by rushing on at such a pace." 

Her knees were trembling as she walked beside 
him, and so was the hand that she scarcely allowed 
to rest upon his arm. They walked on for a few 
minutes without speaking, and then he suddenly 
looked towards that poor unsteady hand, and with 
his own pressed it down, and — 

"Why don't you lean on me?" he said. "You 
look as tired as if you could scarcely stand. Is this 
what govemessing does for you, Freda?" 

"No, no; how can you be so foolish?" she ex- 
claimed almost sharply. 

"Because if teaching Ailie gives you headaches 
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of thiB sort she will need to get somebodj else to 
teach her, for yotf shall not." 

^'I told yon this headache came before I went 
to her." 

"Oh!" 

And then they walked on again for a while with- 
out speaking, and when they had been silent for a 
minute or so, her heart, poor soul, began to reproach 
her for having spoken shortly to him — to 7mn whom 
she loved so dearly, and she looked round a little; 
looked up into his face, and — 

"Are you coming home with me only to take 
care of me?" she said. "Or did you mean to come 
to us in any case to-day?" 

"I probably should have come on my way back. 
At any rate I wanted to see you, so it suits me just 
as well to come with you now. I wanted to tell you 
something, Winifred, — something that I have just 
done." 

As he said those words her heart gave one great 
leap, and then stood istill. She often wondered after- 
wards (not quite comprehending that self-control 
comes to most women when self-respect says that it 
must come) how at that moment, thinking what she 
did, she could speak to him so quietly. 

She said to him almost in her ordinary voice, — 

"What is it?" 

And then he told her; but it was not what in 
her terror she had expected to hear. 
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"I Lave been buying a house," be said. "I 
don't know whether you will be pleased or angry, 
Freda. I have bought Oakhill." 

"Oh, Kobert!" 

Oakhill was her old home — Mr. Hastings's house 
— and as she spoke her whole face for a moment 
lighted up into a very sunshine of brightness, then, 
as suddenly, and to him incomprehensibly, it fell, 
every spark of light dying out of it, and the tears 
rushing up into her eyes. Her first feeling had 
been one of pure delight that the house she loved 
should belong to him; her second was, "He has 
bought it for his marriage." 

But he had no clue by which to unravel the 
meaning of this sudden transformation in her, and 
his own pleased look as he had seen her pleasure 
passed into a gaze of puzzled and even vexed sur- 
prise. 

"You don't like it; say it out at once, Winifred," 
he said after a moment or two's silence. 

But she made no answer. 

"Freda, will you say nothing at all?" he asked 
gently. 

"I am glad for some things — very glad," she 
said slowly. 

"But not for all? What are you not glad 
about? Tell me, dear." 

He laid his hand over hers, and looked kindly 
in her face. What could she say to him? In a 
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sort of despair she raised her head and looked full 
at him, with the childish, half-trusting, half-firightened 
look that, more or less, he had so often before called 
into her eyes. 

"I can't tell you," she salk quickly. "But you 
mustn't be angry with me. ' I shall get used to it 
soon. I will try, Eobert; indeed I will try!" 

He said nothing more until, after a few mo- 
ments, 

"Freda, shall I tell you why I bought it?" he 
said abruptly. And then, without waiting for her 
to answer, "I bought it," he said, "partly because 
I fancied — though perhaps I was wrong there — that 
you would rather see it mine than a stranger's; and 
secondly," he began to speak slowly, and for a mo- 
ment or two almost hesitated (and neither slowness 
of speech nor hesitation were common things with 
Mr. Bertram), "secondly, because, Freda, I have 
begun to get tired of my bachelor's home." 

She involuntarily made a sharp movement, and 
he stopped and glanced at her, and then before he 
could resume his speech there sounded a voice be- 
hind him calling his name, and turning round he 
saw the Rector some thirty yards behind them, com- 
ing towards them, and gaining rapidly upon their 
slow steps. , 

"You're not gone for good, Robert, are you?" 
he called out as Mr. Bertram turned. 
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"No!" returned Mr. Bertram, shortly. "Have 
you come after me to ask that?" 

"Not I," said the Rector, laughing. "Fve too 
much to do with my time; only if you and Miss 
Hastings are going to the Tillage, we may as well 
walk there together." 

And he placed himself accordingly by Mr. Ber- 
tram's side, and Winifred was not called upon to 
open her lips again till they reached the farmhouse 
gate. 

The Eector left them there. 

"I will come in for ten minutes," Mr. Bertram 
said, and followed Winifred into the house. 

"I have brought Freda back to you with a bad 
headache," he said to Mrs. Murray as he came in 
(Winifred having gone straight to her room, and 
left him to make his entrance alone); and Aunt 
Catherine, who had been sitting by herself thinking 
of him and his reported marriage for the la^t two 
hours, rose up at sight of him, nervous and flut- 
tered. * 

"A bad headache, has she? Oh, dear me I" 

"F(»< look as if you had a headache too. Aunt 
Catherine." 

"I? Oh, no!" 

"Well, are you glad to see me?" 

"Am I not always glad?" 

"Because you hardly look as if you were." 

"My dear boy!" 
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SHe pnt her hand with an affectionate smile upon 
his shoulder, and he stooped down and kissed her; 
but, looking into her face, he was shrewd enough 
to see that there was still something not right there. 
So he said bluntly, — 

^'You look as if jou had heard something about 
me, Aunt Catherine?" 

"M7 dear!" she ejaculated, looking frightfully 
guilty. 

Now, it had been arranged last night between 
Mrs. Murray and Winifred that neither of them 
should for the present speak to Mr. Bertram of this 
report of his marriage which they had heard. They 
had come to this conclusion deliberately, and Aunt 
Catherine recollected it : perfectly, and a frantic 
temptation seized her for a moment, as Mr. Bertram 
put his question to her, then and there to answer it 
with a terrible lie; but her courage happily failed 
her. ^^My dear!" she only uttered faintly, and then 
she helplessly folded her hands together, and felt 
that it was all up with her. 

He saw in a moment that she knew something, 
and, — 

"Oh, so you have heard? Why, who could have 
told you?" he said, sharply. 

"My dear, nobody exactly ^0^ us." She laid her 
hand nervously upon his arm. "All that we know 
is something little Ailie said yesterday about it to 
Winifred." 
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^^AiUe, Aunt Catherine? Impossible!" 

"She had guessed it, Robert." 

He looked into her face, and burst out laughing. 

" She must have been a witch if she had ! Guessed 
that I had bought Oakhill?" 

" FoM?" cried Aunt Catherine, and stared blankly 
in his face for a moment. "Oh, then, Robert, it is 
true!" she said, in an accent of distress. 

"True that I have bought it?" 

"No, my dear," sorrowfully, "but what Alice 
said." 

"Oh, this was not what Alice guessed, then? 
Well, what was her secret? What has she been 
telling Winifred about me?" 

"My dear," hesitating, "she said something to 
Freda about you — and Miss Bertram." 

"Whew!" Mr. Bertram gave a sharp whistle, 
"The little monkey!" 

"She didn't mean to make mischief, Robert She 
heard Miss Lambert say it first." 

"Miss Lambert is the greatest gossip within a 
circle of ten miles. Well, so Miss Lambert told 
Ailie, I suppose, that Csecilia and I were going to 
be married." 

"She didn't exactly say that, dear — " 

"Only hinted at it, I suppose? And then Ailie 
told Winifred, and Winifred told you? Aunt Cathe- 
rine," cried Mr. Bertram, with something very like 
laughter in his eyes, "let but one woman get at a 
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secret, and half the county may know it in foni>and- 
twenty hours." 

"This won't spread farther through us, Robert 
You may surely trust us." 

"I would sooner trust you than Miss Lambert. 
But the matter is bad enough, you see, as it stands. 
For now, suppose, after all this, Aunt Catherine, 
that Miss Csecilia won't have me? Don't you see 
what an awkward position such talking puts me in? 
I shall blush as I ride through the parish." 

"If you thought she would refuse you, Robert, 
you wouldn't jest about it." 

"I don't know that; I strongly suspect that I 
should. Then you think she wtU take me. Aunt 
Catherine?" 

"My dear, you must know what she is likely to 
do better than any one else can tell you." 

"Possibly — only in such matters one likes to 
make assurance doubly sure. Has she ever chanced 
to talk to you about me?" 

"Miss Bertram? Certainly not." 

"You don't know if she speaks of me tenderly?" 

"Robert, I don't think you know what you are 
saying I" 

"People who are in love often don't. Aunt Cathe- 
rine. Love is rather an intoxicating, sort of sen- 
sation." 

"Robert" — coming to him in an agitated way, 
and wrapping her hands nervously about his arm, — 

I 
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"I am an old woman, and you mnst not take offence 
at what I say. Oh, my dear, don^t be carried away 
by a momentary feeling; be certain of what you are 
doing before it is too late to draw back. Robert, 
I love yon better than anything in the world except 
my darling — donH rush thoughtlessly into a mar- 
riage with Miss Bertram. Is your mind qmte made 
up?" 

He laid his hand over hers, and said seriously 
— though not gravely even yet — 

^^'JSntirely made up. Aunt Catherine; made up 
irrevocably for many a day past" 

She looked wistfully into his face, but he answered 
her earnest glance with a laugh. 

"I must be off, for Miss Caecilia is waiting for 
me. Aunt Catherine, I don't think you know my 
cousin very well?" 

"No, Kobert." 

"You never spent a day with her from morning 
to night?" 

"No." 

"Ah, it's stirring work!" 

"My dear!" 

"She has a wonderful power of movement in her! 
Such strength and agility. Aunt Catherine — and 
such a flow of words too, and a fine clear voice, as 
strong as a trumpet! Shakspeare says something, 
you know, in praise of women's voices that are soft 
and low — but that's all a matter of taste. Caecilia's 
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voice will sound for yon from basement to attic. I 
admire it amazingly/* 

"Robert," very nneasily, "I think yon had 
better go." 

"I think so, too, or my fair one will imagine IVe 
broken my promise to her; and if she thought that 
she'd claw me." 

He took up his hat to depart, but before he 
went the curious expression that had been dancing 
in his eyes for the last ten minutes gave place to 
his ordinary frank cordiality of look as he said 
abruptly — 

"Aunt Catherine, be good to Freda." 

"Yes, certainly, I am going to her now." 

"Tell her I wish I could take her headache from 
her, and I will come again to^|norrow, if I can, and 
see how she is." 

"Yes." 

"And tell her not to go to Ailie unless she feels 
better. Nurse her, and make her well. Aunt 
Catherine." 

He went away, and she stood at the window, 
and watched his retreating figure till it was out of 
sight; then, sad at heart, she went up to Winifred's 
room. 

Winifred was lying on her bed, with her face 
tamed, from the light, but she looked up with a 
piteous kind of eagerness when Mrs. Murray came 
in. As Aunt Catherine gave Mr. Bertram's messages 
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she brightened involuntarily for a moment, but when, 
after they had been delivered, Mrs. Murray showed 
an evident desire to stop there in her report of Mr. 
Bertram^s visit, the momentary light faded away. 
Winifred touched her arm to keep her by her side, 
and said with an effort, — 

"Did he speak to you?" 

"About Caecilia?" 

"Yes." 

"He said something, ipy dear." 

And then Mrs. Murray sat down by Winifred's 
bedside, and there was an uneasy pause. 

"Well?" in a low, not very steady voice. 

"Freda, I don't understand him. I stippoae he 
means to marry her." 

"Do you mean that he wouldn't tell you?" 

"I don't know. My dear, I hardly know what 
he said. He was in such a strange humour." 

"But he didn't deny it?" 

"No; oh, nor 

And then, after another little silence, Mrs. Murray 
began to give Winifred the best report she could of 
what had passed. But it was only a confrised ac- 
count, for she had been so bewildered that she could 
not remember much besides his general tone of jest- 
ing and mockery, except that once — yes, once — 
he had become for a moment quite serious. And 
she repeated to Winifred what he had said to her 
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about his min3 being made up — '• irrevocably and 
entirely. 

Poor Winifred listened, and turned her face again 
to the wall. 

"We can't help it — we can't do anything," she 
said, in a broken voice. 

And then — 

^'Aunt Catherine, let me lie still for an hour or 
two. I wish I could go to sleep — oh, I wish I 
could go to sleep!" she said, with a kind of sob. 

Aunt Catherine drew down the window blinds, 
and went softly out and closed the door. An hour 
afterwards, when she stole into the room again, she 
found that Winifred had cried herself to <8leep like 
a child. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Victory the Last. 

Mb. Bebtram came next moming, nnannounced, 
into Alliens room, while Winifred and the child were 
at their lessons. 

"I have been at your house looking for you," 
he told Wini&ed; "I thought to find you there. 
You don^t look as if your headache were gone, 
Freda." 

He had reason to say so, perhaps, for she had 
flushed and then turned pale while he was speaking, 
but she answered, quietly, — 

"It is nearly gone — it is much better." 

"Until it is gone altogether, I don't want you to 
do your teaching. Ailie," he said to the child, "will 
you give Miss Hastings up for this moming? I 
want her to come out and have a walk with me." 

"Oh, yes!" Ailie said, cheerfully; but her an- 
swer was crossed by Winifred's quick, — 

"What do you mean? I am not going out" 

"I came to ask you, Freda." 

"But I don't want to go!" with a frightened 
look. "I would rather stay and do my teaching: 
I would, indeed!" 
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''I daresay you would. But never mind for 
once what you would rather do. Do what I ask 
you to-day: do it became I ask it" 

He came to her side, and, smiling, put out his 
hand to her. 

"Robert, do you really want me?" 

"Do you think I would come here and ask for 
you if I didn't?" 

"I don't know. I thought perhaps " 

And then there was a pause. 

"You thought something very foolish, probably. 
Go away, Freda, and get your bonnet on." 

And then he went to Alice, and sat by her side, 
and talked to her, and made the little white face 
grow bright, while Winifred did his bidding, and 
put on bonnet and shawl. * 

"Now, isn't it a day to tempt one out?" he 
said, when they had closed the Rectory door behind 
them. 

"Oh, yes. I knew that the day was beautiful." 

"Then you only wanted to show your power of 
resisting temptation? Poor little Freda," tenderly, 
"once upon a time you were free to spend all your 
summer days out of doors without any fear of con- 
science troubling you. I wish I could take your 
work upon my shoulders, and let you play in the 
sunshine now." 

"Oh, Robert, don't talk so." 

And then she hurriedly began to speak of some- 
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thing else, for she was not strong enough to bear 
this kind of talk firom him just now; and thej con- 
versed on ordinary matters till thej had reached the 
Sectory gate. When they emerged into the road 
she would mechanically have turned homewards, but 
with a laugh he put her hand within his arm, and 
turned her round, and, — ^ 

"Do you think I have brought you out for a 
walk only to take you back to Moorfields?" he said. 
"You are not going home this good while yet, 
Winifred." 

"Am I not?" she said. 

She smiled a little: the thought came over her — 
ah, she could have been so happy with him so a 
week ago! might she not«be a little happy even yet? 
The soft June wind was blowing back her hair, the 
sun was shining, the grass was at her feet, and he 
was by her side — who was never more to be hers 
again, perhaps, but who was hers for this hour — 
not Csecilia^s, nor any one^s in all the world bat 
hers. Ah, surely she might be happy for one last 
hour! 

"I haven't had a ramble in the £elds with yoa 
— a whole summer morning's ramble — for years, 
Freda," he said. "Do you remember how we used 
to have them long ago?" 

"Yes, when I was a child." 

"Before you went away to London. You never 
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rambled anywhere with me after you came back 
from that fine visit, Winifred." 

No reply to that speech. 

"Neither rambled in the fields, nor did anything 
else with me. — Freda?" after a moment. 

"Yes?" uneasily. 

"What made the old liking go?" 

No answer. 

"Don't you know?" 

"N— o," dubiously. 

"You have no idea at all?" 

"Robert!" deprecatingly, and the blue eyes went 
up to his face. 

"You learnt a great deal of wisdom that time in 
Londou, Winifred, didn't you?" 

"I don't know. Perhaps I did!" a little de- 
fiantly. 

"And practised a new sort of hill-climbing? But 
it must be cold to perch for good upon « hill-top. 
Didn't you find it so, Freda?" 

"Robert," shyly, "was I so very bad at that 
time?" 

"Very bad? yes, intolerable! You almost made 
me break my neck before you came down £rom your 
eminence, through craning it to look up at you." 

"Then why did you trp to look up at me?" 

"It must have been from a feeling df curiosity. 
I wanted to see what would become of you. You 
never seemed comfortable up there, Freda. I never 
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( looked at* you for five minutes but you began to 
*iPap your wings, and look as if you must tumble 
^own before long." 

: "Yes, because you used to tease me. You used 
to say such things to me." 

"Untrue things?" 

"No — not untrue, exactly, only ". 

"I used to throw stones at you, Freda; that's 
what you want to say." 

"Yes, and sometimes the stones hurt, Robert." 

"More than they ought to have done?" 

"No. At leaat, I don't know." 

"They meant to hurt, Freda." 

"Did they?" Looking up to him, wistftdly. 

"They meant to strike you, and bring little cries 
from you." « 

"Oh I" As if one of them were striking her 
then. 

"They meant to pelt you down from the hill- 
top." 

"Robert," suddenly and timidly, "why did you 
care about it?" 

A moment's pause. 

"It was an amusement, Freda." 

"Was it?" rather sorrowfully. 

"And I wanted the old Winifred to come back." 

"Why?" A little hesitation. "Because you liked 
her, Robert?" 

"Yes; and because she liked me." 
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"But," beginning to colour and speak nervously, 
'Vhen she was so bad as to treat you as she did, 
she wasn't worth taking much trouble about, was 
she?" 

"Probably not. She isn't worth much, yet, is 
she, Freda?" He laid his hand upon hers as it 
rested on his arm, and looked into her face with a 
smile. "She never was worth much to anybody, 
except one or two foolish people, like Aunt Catherine, 
whom in some way or other she managed, to hood- 
wink. She never hoodwinked me. I always saw 
through you, Freda, from the time. you were five 
years old. Though in those days it wasn't very 
difficult to do it. At five you hadn't much decep- 
tion in you." 

"Have I so much now?" she said rather siadly, 
and looked up into his face. 

"I don't know." And he laughed. "Perhaps 
you would deceive still if you could." 

"It isn't kind of you to say that." 

"But if it's true?" 

"It is not true!" she answered suddenly, with a 
kind of passion. "I was false that time when I 
came home, and pretended to look down upon what 
I had cared for most before; but I am not false 
now, Robert! I am not false when we talk together 
as we do often, — as we are doing now." 

"No, you are not false now. Haven't I called 
you before this my ^true-hearted Freda?'" he an- 
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swered quietly. "You always were tme at heart, 
whatever films at tim«». you let eome over you. 
should have left you to Vour perch on the hilHop 
years ago, if I hadn't known^il^t, Winifred." Thej 
walked on for a few steps untilliijey came to wheie 
a pretty side-path branched off frofiN^e high road 
to lanes between the fields. Come awSNT *^®^' 
said, and turned towards it. 

"But ought we not to be going home? IS^ ^ 
we have stayed long enough," she objected faSS^' 

"Why should we? Who wants you at home], 
want you here, and depend upon it," he said cot™ 
"nobody else is thinking about you at all. No, 
along; we are not going home for hours yet." 

"Oh, but, Robert," laughing, "I shall not b 
to go on walking for hours." 

"Then you shall sit down and rest. I iW^^'^ 
capital tree-trunk down here beyond the no 
I'll take you to it." 

As they walked on by the narrow fieldHB^''^ 
said to her presently, in a sudden way tha^ "^',0* 
her, — 

"Now, Freda, tell me what vexed you 
about Oakhill." 

"Vexed me?" she echoed hurriedly. Ime bacl''^^ 
vexed." ^ you lil 

"Ton didn't like what I told you." 

"About yomr having bouglit the bl A^ 
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k Robert, I did like it You might have seen that it 
L made me glad/' 

2^ "If it did, then, something else made yon sony. 
Tv What was it, Freda?" 

it^ She tnmed very white, and said nothing for a few 
^\[i seconds; then suddenly raised her face to him, and 
jf, answered very quietly — 
"I can't tell you." 
"Why not?" 
' \ "Because it was something that was no concern 
'^ ****niiiie," she said slowly; "something I had no right 
homellBel sorry about." 

aid CO' She was speaking very calmly, but the hand that 
No, y upon his arm trembled, and her colour came 
Bt." ii weni 
ot b; . He looked into her face and said — 

"If anything concerned yow, Freda, I should feel 

[lad or sorry about it without troubling myself much 

pout my right. But Freda likes to stand on cere- 

»ny, and if she found me one day lying dead, I 

iPpose she would hunt out my nearest relative be- 

«|'>e she would so much as venture to close my 

} "Robert!" she said, with a little cry of pain, and 



1 }^j a moment she locked both her hands about his 



«j^ ^Wouldn't you, Freda?" 
you ^ ^ You know I wouldn't" 
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"I should like you to close my eyes when I am 
dead with your soft fingers. In old times, Winifred, 
those little hands of yours used to stray about my 
forehead and my hair, and half-mesmerize me. I 
think if they touched my eyes they would help me 
to sleep well. Do you know, Freda," in a different 
tone, "I suspect they're gentler hands than my fair 
cousin Csecilia's. Yet she has handsome hands too, 
— has she not?" 

"Yes; very handsome," after a moment, in a low 
voice. 

"And they are not the only handsome parts of 
her. She's a finer woman than you are, Freda." 

No reply. 

"A sort of woman to look well at the head of a 
man's table. Don't you think so?" 

"Yes." 

"I can picture how she would look at Oakhill." 

A little quiver, which he felt in the hand that 
touched him-, but no other answer. 

"I fancy, Freda," in a cool, business-like tone, 
"that my cousin Csecilia will be a comfortable sort 
of wife to have. Nothing sentimental about her. — 
handsome, and brisk, and healthy, a kind of woman 
to manage the house well, and look sharply after the 
servants, and sew on shirt buttons, and all that sort 
of thing. Freda," abruptly, "don't you think I shall 
be very happy?" 

She took her hand from his arm sharply. 
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"I don't know," she said. She was shivering all 

over. 

"Don't you mean to congratulate me?" 
"I know nothing to congratulate you about." 
"I thought you knew I was going to be married." 
^^1 don't know!" suddenly and passionately. "You 

have never told me." 

"Well, then, let me tell you now. I bought 

Oakhill because I want a wife. And I am going to 

tak^ one as fast as I can. Congratulate me now, 

Winifred." 

"Are you going to marry Miss Bertram?" she 

said steadily after a moment or two's silence. 

"You ask that question as if you didn't like my 



cousin." 



"What does it matter whether I like her or not?" 
poor Winifred broke out bitterly. 

"I don't say that it matters. Only it may make 
communication with Oakhill rather uncomfortable if 
you don't I should like you to be friends with my 
wife, Freda. You see it won't be practicable for me 
to come over to Moorfields very often, if you're not" 

He could see her lip curling; she raised her face 
to him with her colour very bright, and said quickly, 
and proudly enough too, — 

"We shall have to get used at Moorfields to be 
without your visits. Aunt Catherine is hardly likely 
any more than I am to ask you to leave your wife 
to come to us." 
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"And 80 you would let me go, and never miss 
me?" lie said, quietly. 

She turned her head away, and did not speak. 

"Freda, don't 'you want me to marry my cousin?" 

"I have nothing to do with your marriage!" she 
said, sharply and passionately. "Why do you ask 
me?" 

"Because I want to know what you feel. Why 
should you have nothing to do with it? Do you take 
no interest in me at all?" 

She was silent for a moment; then suddenly — 

"Oh, I am so tired! Let me go home!" she 
said. 

The words came from her with a low, wailing cry 
— a sort of broken sob, and she stood still helplessly, 
as if she did not know which way to turn. 

He went to her at once without a word, and took 
her hand and put it within his arm again, and with 
his own hand held it firmly there. Then, in an altered 
tone, very quietly, very tenderly — 

"Winifred," he said, — "my darUng!" He held 
her hand in a long passionate clasp, and, looking 
into her face — "Was I cruel to you just now?*' he 
said. "Freda, come to me, and I will make up for 
that. Take me and try me. Is my love worth 
taking, dear?" 

She was looking at him as he at her, but she was 
breathless, while Ma face had a half smile. After a 
moment or two — 
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"Do you know how long I have loved you?" he 
said. "Since you were a child — so high, Freda; 
and as child, and girl, and woman, I have loved you 
ever since. You are full of faults and follies, dear; 
but if they were a thousand times as many, they 
would not change you in my sight. I donH know 
why I loved you first, and I don*t know whether you 
are loveable or not in the eyes of other people; but 
for years — for nearly all your life — you have been 
the one woman in the world to me. Do you believe 
all I am saying, Freda?" 

She was looking at him still — full in his face, 
breathing quickly, half-bewildered. 

"No, no; not yet," she said, softly. 

"But you must believe it." 

"Oh!" — faintly. 

"Won't you try?" 

"Yes." 

"Are you trying now?" 

A pause; then the colour all rushing into her 
face, and — 

"EobertI" timidly, with a little flutter in her 
voice. 

"Winifred?" 

"I — " And then a stop. 

"Well, what about you?" 

"Oh I" almost inaudibly, "I am so happy!" 

"Why? Because you love me?" 

"No: because you love w^." 
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"I thought you didn't believe that, Freda?" 

"But I am trying to." 

"And do you think you can manage it?" 

"Oh, Robert, don't laugh at me!" 

And with that she fell into a little hysterical 
laugh herself. Then he took her two hands into 
his. 

"Freda, are they mine?" he said. 

"Yes!" 

He raised them up to his neck, then put his own 
arm about her. 

"Are you all mine? lips, and eyes, and hair, and 
all I can touch and see?" 

"Yes!" 

"And all your heart too, Freda?" 

She did not say "Yes" again to that, but she 
said something better. 

"Oh, my dear love!" she said, in a little cooing 
murmur, and joined her hands together round his 
neck. 

"Freda! Freda!" he said, "my own wild bird!" 

And then the wild bird (that was tamod now) 
was gathered at last into its new nest. 

"But, oh, Robert, Miss Caecilia!" she cried five 
minutes afterwards, raising her face to him with a 
scared look. 

"What about Miss Csecilia?" 

"I mean — Robert," nervously, "did you ever 
mean to marry her?" 
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"What! mean to marry hei^and you too? Upon 
my honour, no, Freda!" 

"Oh, be serious! Tell me what it meant. 
Robert," hesitating, — "you were not playing with 
her?" 

"No, dear: she was playing with me." 

"Oh!" half incredulously. "But, Robert," slowly, 
after a moment, "Pm afraid she would have married 
you." 

"Possibly. And so she would marry Tom Wal- 
cot, if he asked her to-morrow; or Richard Leslie, 
if he proposed the day after (as he^s very likely to 
do)." 

"Would she? Oh, I am very glad!" 

"Glad that my cousin Csecilia has got no heart, 
Freda?" 

"Oh, no, I don^t mean that — at least I mean 
— ah, Robert," with a little cry, "it would have 
broken my heart!" 

They had got to their tree-trunk now, and were 
sitting together side by side, she nestling to him, 
and feeling as if all life were one dear dream. 

And he had loved her all tl^ese years! 

"Oh, Robert, is it all true?" she said to him, 
softly. 

"True that we are sitting here, and that I am 
kissing you?" 

"No, no," with a little shy shrinking away 
from him; "but — what you said?" 
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"About what?" * 

"About — loving me?*' 

"Well, I suppose I meant it to be true, Freda, 
but, you see, I spoke under excitement. What dui 
I say?" 

"Ah, you don't forget!" 

"Something about having had no small trouble 
to decide between you and Miss Csecilia, wasn^t 
it?" 

"No, it was not!" 

"Some foolish compliments, perhaps, that I paid 
you? But you know lovers' compliments are al- 
ways arrant nonsense." 

"You didn't pay me any compliments; quite the 
reverse." ' 

"What did I say, then?" 

"You said " And then hesitation. 

"Well, sweet lips?" 

"You said," and she began to steal a little 
nearer to him again, "that you had been fond of 
me so long." 

"Did I? It was a very unwise thing to tell you, 
Freda." 

"Oh, no, dear! — not if it was true. But is it 
true?" looking very happy and intensely curious. 

"I suppose so, if I said it." 

"Ah, Eobert, tell me plainly!" 

"That you may sigh over your lost opportu- 
nities? A pretty life you would have led me, Mies 
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Hastings, if you had known what you know now 
three or four years ago!" 

"Oh, no, I wouldn't!" 

"Would you not? What sort of an answer do 
you think you would have given me if I had asked 
you to marry me when you were seventeen?" 

"I don't know." Colouring, though, for she MA 
know perfectly. 

"It might possibly not have been altogether 
civil?" 

"I don't know." 

"A trifle perhaps as if Miss Hastings were stand- 
ing on a dais of crimson velvet, and Eobert Bertram 
kneeling before her in a gutter?" 

"Oh, Eobert!" 

But the next moment she looked up into his 
face. 

"You think I should have treated you so, and 
yet you have gone on loving me through all?" she 
said, softly. 

"It is not much in my nature to begin to love 
and then to draw back, Freda," 

"But you must have drawn back once." 

Said wistfully, with her head down, and the 
colour coming into her face. 

"I don't think I did." 

"But, Bobert, you couldn't have helped it!" 

"I managed to help it, in some way. Freda, that 
engagement of yours was a vile business, but if it 

mni/r^d's Wooing, and other Tales, 15 
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hadn't been broken off as it was, you would have 
broken it off in the end yourself. I believed tbat at 
the time, and I believe it now." 

She gave a little sob, and clasped her hands 
about his arm. He looked down to her, and kissed 
her. 

^'I doubted of you at that time,'' he said, ^'but I 
never despaired of you — then, or before, or since. 
I wanted you, Freda — I wanted you so passionately 
that I felt in the end I should get you. Sooner or 
later, I knew I should make you love me. I have 
served for you, like Jacob for Rachael, twice seven 
years, and I would have served seven years more, 
and seven years beyond that, if in the end I could 
have gained you. I tell you again, Freda, I don't 
know what you are worth to other people; but, good 
or bad, young or old, my darling is worth all the 
world ten times told to me." 



They spent their summer day together, and in 
the evening went home. 

"Winifred and I have been walking in the fields," 
Mr. Bertram told Aunt Catherine in answer to her 
exdamation of surprise when they went in, for she 
had been looking for Winifred, and wondering at her 
non-appearance for hours-, and Winifred went up to 
her, flushing and shy, and began to hide tier face by 
kissing her. 
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*' Walking all this time!'* said Aunt Catherine, 
with a little gentle amazement. 

*'Yes; walking and talking, and sitting in the 
snnshine. Aunt Catherine," said Mr. Bertram, ^^ Freda 
has been telling me that she won't let me many my 
cousin CsBcilia. What do you think? she says she 
would sooner marry me herself." 

"My dear!!" 

One moment's horror-struck ejaculation; and 
then Aunt Catherine's eyes read in both their 
faces — what made the light spring up into her 
own. 
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L'ENVOI. 

Is the tale too slight a one to have been worth 
the telling? Perhaps it is. This poor Winifred of 
min^ was so unheroic a heroine; possibly hardly 
worth the trouble either of wooing or of winning; 
certainly quite useless as an example to any of her 
human sisters; incapable of being turned to so much 
account as even to be made into a warning. Yet 
if there be any who, in these days when even novels 
are written to assist the march of education, care, in 
some tired or idle hour, when a better book might 
be thrown away upon them, to take up this and 
read it, and who, after reading it, can feel a momen- 
tary, passing kindness for it — as they might feel 
for a little tune played pleasantly — my story will 
have won for itself all that it has been written to 
seek. 
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I. 

"What — still at work, Giovanni? Tut, man, 
keep tbese refinements for your picture! They are 
wasted labor here. Leave your work alone. Many 
a better sketch has been weakened by overmuch 
handling." 

"Do you think that!" 

The speaker glanced anxiously at his companion: 
then, without waiting for an answer, threw down his 
chalks, and, retreating from before his easel, leant, 
facing it, against the wall. As he stood so in silence, 
his thin young face began to take a look of pallid 
weariness. 

"If I should not win it, Carlo!" he exclaimed 
abruptly. 

"Who else should win? Not Ghiberti, — not 
SafE, — not I," — and the speaker laughed 
lightly. 

"Saffi might have won. His conception was a 
fine one, — a bolder thought than mine. Look, 
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Carlo, there is something feeble there: does it not 
strike you?" 

*'Are an eaglets wings fall fledged at his first 
flight? Do you look to be hailed to-morrow as a 
Titian or a Tintoret?" 

"Nay," smiling, "something less than that would 
content me." 

He stood silent a moment; then suddenly — 

"Carlo, is not this room terribly hot?" he cried, 
and he flung back the hair from his brow. 

"I do not feel it. But you have got fever in 
your veins, Giovanni. Cdme, the sun has set, let 
us stroll out tiU dark." 

"Nay, not to-night. I must stay here and work. 
I must get some light too. Give me a match. Carlo. 
See there — Kolf has lighted his lamp already," — 
and he raised his eyes, where, through the high 
north light, a yellow glimmer i^one upon the wall 
from an opposite window. 

"What is it that Rolf does at night?" 

"I do not know: he makes a secret of it." 

"He is a strange fellow." 

"Ay, a strange cold fellow." 

"Ice touched with Are. 'I would not make a 
friend of him." 

"Who does?" 

"The Signor favours him." 

"J7<? has good causa" 
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"That I deny! You have more talent in your 
little finger than Rolf in his whole body.*' 

"Amico," — and Giovanni spoke with a sad 
quiet smile — "you are misled because you love 
me. I would that I had thoughts like Eolf s." 

"You would have ill companions then." 

"Nay, not if I had the choice of them," — and 
the boy's dark eyes fired as he stood before his un- 
equal youthful picture. 

"Giovanni," said his companion carelessly, "you 
have given that girl crouching there a look of the 
Signorina." 

Giovanni started. 

"Which one? There is no likeness," he said 
quickly. "Come, Carlo," — he turned nervously 
from his cartoon, — "away with you. The evening 
is too fair a one to waste it here with me." 

"Put out your lamp then for half an hour, and 
come with me. Nay, Giovanni, it will do thee good," 
and the merry, well-conditioned Carlo turned gently 
to his friend. "It will do thee good, for thou art 
like a smouldering fire which wasteth daily. I think 
of thee a year ago when the blood coursed in thy 
cheek as freely as in mine. Thou workest too hard, 
dear boy." 

"I '^ not work — I would I did!" These words 
came bitterly. Then quickly the voice and the look 
changed. "Well, we mil go. Carlo!" he cried cheer- 
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fully. '^Out with the lamp. We wiU be idle for an 
hour." 

Thej went together, leaving the large room in 
dusky solitude, descending a flight of steps, crossing 
an old dark garden, emerging Anally on the open 
country beyond the gates of Florence. Then they 
bent their wandering steps westward, between the 
Amo and the Apennines. 

A warm Italian night, with a bright moon at the 
fuU. The old garden was shady, full of close 
growing trees and shrubs; the paths winding in 
serpentine wreaths amongst them, — but one space 
was clear, before and round the house, and here 
on this summer evening, delicately watering her 
flowers, walked the old painter's — Michael Rossi's 
— daughter. 

She walked and did her work, and lingered. 
She lingered, till at last another step came on a 
distant path, and grew quickly nearer. She hastened 
a little then, but she had not reached the house 
when a voice behind her spoke. 

^^Signorina," it said, .'Hhe earth smells sweet 
after your labors." 

She paused in her work and turned. 

'*The ground was parched. My flowers were all 
drooping. The sun beats here so hotly," she said. 

She did not move again until Giovanni reached 
her side; then they slowly walked on together. They 
reached the house. Before the door there was a 
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porch, a four square canopy, lifted on pointed arches: 
when thej came here they paused again. The girPs 
face turned towards Florence. 

''How the stars shine down upon the river I It is 
a fair night ,^^ she said. 

"A night to dream of!" 

''I sat a while ago watching the last flush parting 
from the mountains. Did you see how the sunlight, 
as it faded, caught the white snow?" 

"I saw it. You were watching then too, Signo- 
rina?" 

He bent a little to her. She stooped and gathered 
a flower that grew beside the door. She did not 
answer him until her Angers were plucking off its 
leaves. 

"I am often idle in the evenings," she said at 
last. "To-night I have waited a long while. But 
I ought to be ashamed to confess that to ^om," she 
said, and she looked up and smiled. 

"Why not to me?" he asked. "Do you think 
I am never idle? Ah, Signorinaj" he exclaimed, 
"my work is often idleness!" 

She bent her head again; she was very busy till 
the flower was torn to pieces; then she let fall the 
stalk, and suddenly raised her face. 

"It is finished," she said, "is it not?" 

"That flower, Signorina?" 

She coloured quickly. 

"Your cartoon. Is it ready?" 
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"Not yet. I am going back to work at it." 

"To-night again?" 

"I must work for a few hours." 

"Signer, you take no rest And you are pale, 
and tired," she siiid. 

"Nay, I am not tired now! I am refreshed. I 
have strength in me for many hours," he cried, and 
he smiled gladly. 

She looked in his face, and caught the bright- 
ness of his look. She also smiled. 

"Yes. Hope gives us strength," she said. "It 
is better than rest." 

"While it abides, Signorina. But it abides not 
always." 

"Nay, it abides ahoat/s with none of us." 

Her voice was low and soft. He did not an- 
swer her. She leant against one column of the porch, 
her fair head bent, her small hands fallen — golden 
haired, white robed, a motionless picture in the pallid 
Hght. 

He stood silent for many minutes, and looked at 
her, all his boy's passionate fervor glowing in his 
face; the wild devotion of his boy's heart deepening 
in the soft delicious silence into irrepressible burning 
love. He never spoke till she looked up. 

"I must go in: the night is growing late," she 
said. 

She turned to go, but she took no step, for there 
before her, quivering and alight with its trembling 
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love, was the boy's face. He stood before her; he 
stretched out his arms to her. 

"Signorina!" suddenly broke his passionate cry, 
"Light of my life! Signorina, stay!" 

He caught and clasped her hands; and she stood 
imprisoned. She faintly whispered once, "Let me 
go in!" — and then she never moved again. 

"Lucia!" he softly called to her. 

It was not her voice that answered him, yet he 
tffa8 answered. There was one moment's silence; 
and then her eyes looked up, and he took her in his 
arms, with a great cry of joy. 
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Look at the joung face now as it works all 
night! With that light upon it — with that vigorous 
unwearied hand, surelT. the work will speed. It 
does speed: by sunrise it is done: by mid-day, with 
a fevered trembling heart, Giovanni has seen his 
cartooii carried from the studio. 

Some months ago the Grand Duke had signified 
a gracious wish to select from Michael Rossi's pupils 
one worthy to paint a picture for the Pitti Gallery. 
Giovanni and three others had become the candidates: 
these cartoons were the sketches of their projected 
pictures, and to-day had been appointed for tLeir 
exhibition before the Duke. 

They went, and days elapsed, b«t, through the 
duration of these days, in the light of his new-bom 
joy, Giovanni could feel few pangs of either suspense 
or doubt With him almost all life now was centred 
in the stolen nightly meetings in the garden, — the 
day's one hour of passionate happiness, — when, 
with glowing cheeks and brightening eyes, he and 
Lucia talked and hoped, already lifting exultantly 
upon their lips the name that both believed was 
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presently to be in all men's months: jonng in years, 
strong in trust; a very boy and girl. 

When a week had passed away, Michael Bossi 
and his fonr pupils were one morning summoned to 
the palace. They went, and were admitted to the 
Duke's presence; but when their formal reception 
was concluded — 

^'I have received five sketches. Signer Rossi," 
the Duke said, '^and you bring me four pupils 
only." 

^^Fwe sketches, your Highness!" 

The old man looked surprised: the four candi- 
dates looked in each other's faces. 

"Five, certainly. I have their names noted 
here. Antonio Baffin Gmseppe GhtbertOj Carlo Mayer^ 
Giovanni Ripardo'^'' — he paused an instant "Fifthly, 
a foreigner. Max EolfJ*^ 

^^Max Rolf!" Rossi could only blankly echo the 
name. 

"Ay. Is he not amongst your pupils?" 

"Surely, your Highness; but I did not know — 
I was entirely ignorant that he had become a candi- 
date." 

The Duke laughed. 

"He has stolen a march upon you then, my 
friend, for I have his picture. Come with me — 
you shall see it." 

They followed him to another room, on whose 
walls, side-by-side, were ranged the rival sketches. 
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The four claiiBed each his own; but there stood a 
supemnmeraiy fifth. 

^^Oome, Signor Eossi, and examine it.** 

Less ambitious in subject than any other there, 
the picture represented only a single figure — a 
woman at an empty sepulchre, with her wild lips 
broken by the hopeless cry — "They have taken 
away the Lord!" But Michael Rossi gazed upon 
it till his time-worn cheek was flushed. 

"Well, my old friend?" 

The old man heard the voice, and turned. But 
he had forgotten state and ceremony — forgotten 
the audience chamber and the Ducal presence. He 
stood a moment, and then burst into tears. 

"He has become my master I" he cried. 
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They went back from their audience silent and 
amazed. Giovanni spoke to none of them. When 
they had passed the citj gates, he turned away 
alone. Bitter against all the world, bitterest against 
Max Rolf, he wandered the whole day solitary — 
so wildly and so far, that that night Lucia watched 
for half an hour alone, before, travel-stained at 
last, and weary, and with his indignant boyish shame 
burning still upon his face, he came to their ac- 
customed meeting place. 

She was waiting for him, and she came with her 
hands held out to welcome him. 

"Ah, mio hene^ you should have come soon — 
not late to-night!" was all her reproach to him. 

Her voice and her look in a single instant melted 
him. 

^^Anima miaf'' he cried passionately; and, as he 
took her in his arms, the burden of his disappoint- 
ment seemed to take wings. She was the same to 
him — and so all else on earth might change! She 
was the same to him — or, rather, she was more 
than she had ever been. In the burning warmth of 
her Italian nature, she pledged her faith to him that 
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night anew, and bound herself to belong to him for 
life and death — a solemn pledge, solemnly spoken 
beneath the bare arch of heaven, borne witness to 
by silent burning stars. 

They had met late, and they stayed long to- 
gether, forgetting the hour and everything but one 
another. It was almost an hour later than their ac- 
customed time, when they paused at last for their 
final parting at the familiar porch. 

She put her hands in his, and said, "Good- 
night!" They stood a moment beneath the arch, 
with their faces to the open air: when they turned 
them round, they lifted up their eyes to find that a 
figure had come between them and the open door. 
They saw it together. One instant, and a cry had 
broken from the girPs lips: it was her father! 

"Who are you, stealing in like a thief? Turn 
your face round! Kipardo!" the old man cried. 

The boy was no coward*, he came forward 
proudly. 

"I was not stealing in, Signer. I am no thief," 
he said. 

"What are you doing at this hour, and with my 
daughter? " 

He had drawn the girl rudely to his side. Gio- 
vanni took one step, and cast his arm about her. 

"I love her!" he cried. "I love her, and she 
is mine! Signor, you shall not part us! She is 
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mine by all that makes oaths sacred in the sight of 
God and man!^* 

There was a flush on Michael Rossi's face, and 
a fire in his eye; but he stood motionless and erect; 
an old, stem, stately man. 

"She is miney not yours,'' he slowly answered; 
'^she is my daughter, and a child. She is my daugMer^ 
I say; and Michael Rossi's daughter is no wife for 
an unknown boy! Lucia!" he cried, "let go his 
hand!" 

She let it go: with a proud impulse the boy 
loosed his embrace. She cowered back, and they 
were parted. Eossi seized her arm and drew her to 
his side. 

Then, standing alone, Giovanni looked at her 
till, stronger than pride, the yearning for her leapt 
up in him again. 

"Oh, stay," he pleaded; "Signer Rossi, I will 
work for her — I will win a name — I will wait; 
— but I cannot live without her! Lucia!" — he 
stretched his arms out to her — "come! Lucia!" 
he cried, "come!" 

The opened arms were towards her. She saw 
them, she trembled, she hesitated: then suddenly 
she flung away the hands that bound her, and leapt 
to meet them. 

"Be true to me!" she cried, and passionately 
kissed her lover's lips: "oh, be true to me! — trust 
to me! for ever and for ever!" 

16* 
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For one moment more she clasped him in her 
arms. Then the old man and the boy were left 
standing alone. 

**Yoa cross my threshold, and yon see mj 
daughter no more, young madman!^' Michael Rossi 
slowly said. "I hold my peace, for replroaches are 
vain-, but I will keep to my bond; believe that! 60 
now — and forget her I" 

The morning's sun saw Giovanni on his road 
from Florence. He set out without hope or aim, 
and he wandered forward all day long. High upon 
the hills he climbed: all weary though he was, he 
never rested till the sun was going west. 

He had cUmbed high, and far below him wound 
the way that he had come. When he paused at 
last, he saw its whole long length, back to the city, 
still sparkling in the sunshine of its lifted domes 
and spires — still sparkling in the sunshine that, 
round the walls of Giotto*s fair white tower, kindled 
their jaspar shafts and arches into fire. 

He sat and gazed upon that airy height How 
fair it was I — clear, burning vision! — and yet 
he who had created it, he whose world-wide name 
had sent its echo through five centuries, had been 
a shepherd boy upon these hills! 

Giovanni sat till the sun set; and, when he rose 
his boy's cheek was on fire. 
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IV. 



Max Rolf stood in his workroom alone — a 
man with a spare fignre, and a thin lined face — 
not beantifal to look upon; sickly, pale, worn, and 
browbent; a solitary man, without kith or kin, wife 
or child; a stranger, with few friends. Those thin 
lips of his have gained a habit of closing fast. 
What light is in him — what strength of yearning, 
loving, suffering have come to show their life only 
in the occasional flashing of his blue, keen-burning 
eye. But he is one who in three years has made 
himself a name in Florence. 

He was standing idly in front of a large picture, 
his last finished work — the fruit of his latest 
strength. He was standing, sadly enough, looking 
at it, wearily leaning by both hands upon a staff, 
when the door of his room was opened, and on the 
threshold — straight, firm, clear- eyed as ever — 
stood Michael Eossi. 

Then Max rose quickly. 

"It was growing late, Signer," he said; "I 
thought you had forgotten your promise." 

"Nay, Rolf, I was not likely to forget. Well, 
is it finished? Is this the picture?^' 
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"Ay; it is done. Come and see." 

It was a large painting for the altar of a churcli: 
its subject that scene which, wheresoever the Gospel 
shall be preached through the whole world, shall 
be told — so it stands written — for a memorial. 

The two men stood before it, side by side — 
Max leaning on his stafP again, his quiet, somewhat 
sorrowful face changing no jot of its expression as 
he waited patiently till the old man spoke. 

But for many minutes Rossi did not speak, and 
his words, when they came at last, were low and 
few. 

"Thou hast made mine age honoured. The bless- 
ing of an old man rest upon thee!" was all he 
said. 

Then Rolfs sunk cheek flushed up. He lifted 
himself erect; his emotionless voice grew suddenly 
soft and rich. 

"Master, give me my wages now! I have toiled!" 
he cried. 

The old man turned and looked a moment into 
the kindled face; then slowly and softly he laid his 
hand upon Rolfs shoulder. But he only spoke two 
trembling words. 

"My son!" he said. 

Quietly through the shady garden, quietly through 
the old arched porch, went Max Rolf about his woo- 
ing. He came to Lucia every day, and would sit 
watching her as she worked — sometimes venturing 
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to lift her open book and read to her, sometimes, 
when he was boldest, daring to talk to her, snbduing 
both look and voice before her into a strange, tonch^ 
ing, softened harmony. Day by day he came about 
her, basking in the light of her silent presence, mak- 
ing her breath his life, wasting the whole strength 
of his soul upon her; daring scarcely to look one 
day before him, lest the insecure trembling bliss 
should vanish, and fling him back again into the 
night of his old loneliness. He lived thus for a 
long month, warmed by the pale rays of his arctic 
sunshine as another might have been by tropic 
heat 

He came one day at last, and found her manner 
changed. She had always hitherto been very com- 
posed and calm; but this day when she met him her 
cheek flushed. They spoke a few words together, 
and then they sank into silence. She sat at work: 
he took his station near her, nervously turning over 
the leaves of a book: they had neither of them uttered 
a word for many minutes, when at last she abruptly 
laid her sewing down and spoke. 

"Signer, it is very hard for me — but I am 
forced to speak to you," she said. 

Her voice was trembling: her face, white when 
she turned it to him, had flushed all scarlet. 

He read its expression with one mementos glance. 
Reading it, there came no change in him. He only 
said in a low voice — 
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"Speak to me." 

"I have learnt from my fadier why yon come 
here/' she said. "I had begun to fear it." Her 
hands were tightly pressed together. "Yon must 
not come again." 

For one blank instant he looked into her face; 
then he cried out — 

"Signorina, my Ufe is here!" 

"Oh no — no — no!" she answered quickly, 
"your life is not with me! Gk) from me! Oh, go 
at once! I cannot comfort you — I have no love 
to give you!" 

"Will you hear me before you send me frt>m 
you?" he said. "Listen to me . — let me speak. 
Do you remember when I first came to Florence? 
The day. that I first entered this house you were 
standing with your father in the porch. Lucia — 
golden-haired child — do you remember?" He 
looked into her face*, but she only hid it in her 
hands. 

"I have lived alone," he went on pleading; "I 
have had neither kin nor friend; I have lived 
solitary — a stranger- in the land, — but my life, 
through all its loneliness, has had im» hope! Lucia 
do not take it from me! I have toiled — for 
you; I have won a name for you! Is it so much to 
ask in return <m€ ray of hope, one ray of something 
that shall be only not despair?" 

She raised her head; suddenly her eyes flashed. 
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"Yes, it w much!" she cried; "it is what you 
have no right to ask, and no manliness to press me 
for!" And then she saw his face, and burst into a 
passionate sob. "Oh I pardon me! Have pity on 
me!'^ she said. "My heart is breaking. Oh, I can- 
not help you! I gave my love long ago — and he 
is poor" — she cried, and burst into tears. 

No sound disturbed her sobbing — no pleading 
— no appeal now. But long after it had ceased, 
when she sat again mute and still, he came and 
knelt down at her feet. 

"I would have lived to love you," he said, in 
almost his old calm voice, "let me live to serve you 
now. Lucia, trust me. Tell me all." 

She trusted him. Subdued, and weeping before 
him, as he knelt, she told the whole history of her 
love — '- to him who loved her more than his own 
life. 

The day had ended — the sun long set — when 
Max Bolf regained his solitary studio. He came into 
the room and closed the door. 

"The glory has departed.v Ichabod!" he said; 
and it was the only dirge that his lips ever uttered. 

A few days afterwards, a traveller went quietly 
out by the east gate of Florence; and in Max Rolf's 
empty rooms the floors were swept 
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V. 



^^Nay; I will make no bargain at that price! 
My money is good gold, Signer Ripardo, hard to 
come at, and not to be lightly spent. The draw- 
ings are fair pictures enough; but, by the saints, I 
have scores better! Come, I will give thee what I 
said." 

"I take it then; give me the money." 

" Now, look you. Signer Ripardo, I am no harder 
than my neighbours. We will say another gold 
piece. By the saints, it goes to my heart to see a 
young face look pale! Come, Signer, Speranzaf The 
world is always shifting." 

"You will have more pictures?" 

"Nay, I do not promise/ Time enough, Signor, 
to talk of purchasing when they are painted." 

"Well, be it 80. Good-day — e grama r^ Giovanni 
said, half bitterly, as he turned away. 

He crossed the broad street, and plunged in a 
few moments into a maze of narrow lanes. When 
he had walked for half-a-mile, he paused at the door 
of a high, mean-looking house. With a pass-key he 
let himself in, and ascending a bare, dark staircase 
to the uppermost story, again turned a key, and 
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admitted himself into a small, low-roofed room. It 
was his whole lodging. 

The house was high, and it had been a long 
ascent. Giovanni shut his door, and sank down 
upon a seat with the panting breath of an old man. 
He leant back and closed his eyes. He was not 
five and twenty, and yet he looked utterly spent 
and worn; the large, dark, sunken hollows of the 
eyes and the haggard outlines of the shrunken face 
telling a sad tale of suffering and want. 

A few moments were all that he allowed himself 
to rest. Opening his eyes wearily again, he slowly 
rose. The sun was an hour or two still from setting. 
He looked up where the stain of its light fell on 
the wall, and then with a sigh went to his easel. 
He sat down and took up palette and brush. Once 
more, before he touched his picture, he leaned back 
for a moment in his chair. 

"I wish I could rest," he said. 

Piteously and longingly his eyes turned to the 
sign upon the wall. It was his time-piece — his 
task-master too. He was too feeble to be anything 
but patient. After that second look, he grasped his 
brush and worked. 

It was an hour-and-a-half later. He had not 
moved from his seat; but now the perspiration was 
breaking on his forehead, a haze was creeping over 
his eyes, his fingers had begun to tremble. 

The light upon the wall had shrunk to a small 
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high star. He leant wearily back, and looked up 
to it. 

"How dark it is to-night!" he whispered. 

He pressed his hand upon his eyes, but they 
were dimmer when he re-opened them. He sat 
quite still for a few moments; then, bending for- 
wards, he stooped his brow upon his easel, and after 
that moved no more. 

The sun disappeared and set. As the room was 
growing dusk he shivered once, and made a feeble 
effort to lift up his head. There came a faint 
cry too. 

"Oh! is no one there?" he said; but before the 
quivering lips closed he had fallen to the ground. 

Daylight had utterly faded, and the moonbeams 
lay cold on Giovanni's lifeless figure. There they lay 
for a long hour; there they lay till a step came up 
the creaking staircase, and a hand, which knocked 
unheeded at the door, at length turned the handle 
and went in. Then, suddenly, there came a cry. 

"Light! — bring up a light here!" And when 
the light was brought it showed the pale figure on 
the ground, and one almost as pale kneeling beside 
it, but with life — clear and tender — in his blue 
bright eyes. 

He was kneeling, and throwing water on the 
white face. He chafed the cold hands, but there 
came no look of life; he put his fingers to the cold 
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wrist, but its pnlse scarcely beat Then he raised 
his head. 

"Go for the nearest physician. Do not lose a 
moment. Quick!" 

In his arms he took up Giovanni's wasted fig^e 
and carried it to its bed. As he laid it down, for 
the first time a quiver came to the closed eyelids. 
They trembled, and then the eyes opened, feebly 
and dreamily at first, then wide and blank. They 
fixed themselves helplessly on the stranger's face. 

He stooped and covered them with his hand. 
"Lie still; thy battle is over. Rest!" he said. 

A smile came softly to Giovanni's lips. 

"She has beckoned to me every night," he said. 
"I saw her now, through the glancing of her golden 
hair." 

Then into the man's clear eyes sprang sudden 
tears. His hand was on Giovanni's brow; it did 
not stir; nay, it pressed closer. 

"Yes; she has called to thee. Lie still," he 
said. 

They neither of them spoke again. When the 
physician came, Giovanni had relapsed into his 
fainting dream. 

He had sunk from utter exhaustion. He lay 
for days and nights in a kind of trance, and when 
he was roused from this condition, he passed to a 
low nervous fever, and moaned and muttered in his 
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feeble delirium; always murmuring of old days in 
Florence. 

He was brought very near to death; but he did 
not die. After a long struggle, there dawned a day 
at last when the hot skin grew moist, and the great 
hollowed eyes shone soft and calm. That day his 
life was saved. 

He had lain since morning for many hours ap- 
parently in a light sleep; but towards evening he 
awoke. A very calm and silent awakening; so still 
that not a limb stirred; so still that for many 
minutes, as he lay looking forth through his almost 
closed eyelids, the watcher in his room thought that 
he still slept. The first sound that came was the 
utterance of that watcher's name. 

"Rolf!" said Giovanni. 

Rolf started, and rose up — to meet the old 
familiar eyes, wide open, quietly gazing at him. He 
went to the bed-side; he bent down and touched the 
wasted hand, which shrank for a moment, and then 
lay still. 

"I often thought that you were here," Giovanni 
said calmly. "When did you come?" 

"A fortnight ago." 

There was a long pause, and then the large lids 
slowly fell. 

"Draw the curtain;" he said, and Rolf drew it 

During a whole week that followed no single 
inquiry more fell from Giovanni's lips. It was as 
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silent a sick room as ever patient had. He knew 
Ills companion, and would lie for hours watching 
him — he would take food and medicine from his 
hands, and would passively let him tend him in 
every thing; but never a word, except for the need 
of the moment, did he ever speak. 

It was so for a full week. The week concluded, 
one evening, late at night, he was awake. The 
room was light, a fire burning, a lamp upon the 
table, and by that lamp Rolf read. His profile was 
before Giovanni — a thin worn face, too old, too 
sad and patient for the years it bore. As he had 
lain looking at it through the past days a score of 
times, Giovanni lay and looked upon it now. 

He never stirred till Eolf had closed his book. 
When he had laid it down and risen, then at last he 
called him, 

"Max Rolf!" he said. 

Rolf went to him. The two were face to face, 
and not another word was uttered till Giovanni broke 
into an abrupt enquiry, 

"What brought you here?" he suddenly cried. 
"When every friend had left me, what made you 
come? I never loved you — yet you have been 
like a woman about my bed. You have fed me — 
you have nursed and watched me. Max Rolf, I say 
again, why did you come?" 

His eyes were on Rolfs face, on Rolfs pale 
cheek that was hurriedly flushing red. There was a 
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moment's pause — the silence of great emotion — 
and then Bolf spoke. 

"I came — because ,*' he cried, "you are the 
life of the only woman that I ever loved!" 

"Rolf!" cried Giovanni. 

"Lie still! thou art too weak to move. Nay, 
boy, lie still; I will tell thee," Rolf said sadly. 

His momentary passion had vanished: he sat 
down by the bedside and began to speak. 

"Giovanni, I loved her from the day I first came 
to Florence," he said; "she was the star in my 
heaven, the light in my heart for seven years. A 
month ago I told her that I loved her." He paused 
for a moment, and put his hand across his eyes. His 
voice had fallen lower when he spoke again. "It 
is all over now — a buried thing — the key turned 
in the door," he said, "and the chamber empty. I 
left her that day — and I have seen her no more." 

Again there was a sudden silence, but this time 
Giovanni broke it. 

"And she? What of her?" he cried. 

Rolf lifted his bent head. 

IK 

"Ay — thou shalt hear. She told me of her 
love — and so I came to seek thee. She told me 
thou wast poor — and so I came to tell thee I was 
rich. She sent me away £rom her empty — and so 
I am come to thee. I have neither friend nor tie on 
earth. Let me work with thee — let me stay with 
thee — brother!" 
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His head was raised, his clear eyes looked on 
Giovanni's face — honest, true gaze, as ever met 
living man. Giovanni read it — his whole heart 
melted — he burst into sadden tears. 

"Forgive me — stoop to me!" he cried. 

His open arms caught Eolf as he bent down. 
Breast to breast the two men embraced. Then Rolf 
smiled quietly. 

"The light shines and the shadows fall on all," 
he said. "We may hold the lamp, it may chance, 
to one another in the dark places." 

The compact was sealed, and ib^ parted com- 
pany no more. When Giovanni grew strong again 
they set up their tabernacle together, and worked 
side by side. 

When they had lived together for a few months, 
one day Giovanni came quietly and laid his hand on 
his friend's shoulder. 

"Max, wilt thou take me for thy pupil?" he 
said. 

Rolf turned his face round. 

"What dost thou mean?" 

"Thou knowest how it is," Giovanni sadly said. 
"Thou art my master — and I a child." 

Then Rolf rose from his seat, and looked upon 
Giovanni with his quiet loving smile. 

"Dear boy, dost thou not understand," he said, 
"that a day will come when we shall run no longer 
together, but thou wilt pass me in the race?" 

WifUfred^g Wooing^ and other Taks, 17 
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"Nay — Max — !" 

"Hush — it is so. Still I may lead thee a little 
way," he said, and his smile grew brighter. "Thon 
must not go to her tiU thou art full fledged. So 
come — thou shalt be my pupil. It will be but a 
few steps behind — and then a few together — and 
then — " He broke off suddenly. 

"My brother!" Giovanni cried. 
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VI. 



It was a spring day in Florence, with tlie old 
sunshine on her spires. At the posts of an open door 
a little group of persons stood knotted together in 
busy talk. 

"They say the man is a Florentine," said one. 
"A strange caprice if it should be so." 

"A strange piece of folly, I say! What right has 
an honest man to hide his name?" 

"Nay, friend -r- his name is his own property. 
But never fear that it will not be known ere long. 
That is too noble a picture to go ownerless." 

"You think the picture is a fine one then?" 

"Per Bacco! I know no one in Florence- who 
could paint the like! The Duke is to have it for his 
gallery." 

"Ay?" 

"They say he has sent a message to bespeak 
it." 

"What — to the empty air?" 

" Nay " — laughing — " some one I suppose stands 
proxy for the painter. But, let that be as it may — " 
He broke off suddenly. "Ha, Signor Rossi!" he ex- 

17* 
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claimed, "you have come Iiere too like the rest of 
us?" 

Michael Rossi stood a step or two from the door 

— a very old man now. 

"I have come to see this picture that they talk 
about," he said. "Have 70U been up stairs, Signer 
Cecina? Is it worth the pain of mounting?" 

"Ay, a score of times! Lean on my arm, I will 
go with you. Signer." 

They mounted the stairs together, and entered a 
long room, in whose centre, large and solitary, stood 
the canvass of the nameless painter. 

They went up and stood before it It was a can- 
vass richly laid with solemn colours; the picture of 
a cross, bearing its Burden: that Face averted whose 
divinity painter never drew; that moment seized when 
the struggle and the long sorrow were all but ended 

— after the last agony of the Eloi cry; when the 
repose that was not death, but so near to death — 
the lull before the final cry, when the earth should 
be rent, and the graves give forth their dead — lay 
breathless over Calvary. 

Michael Rossi stood before it, and never spoke a 
word. As though in sympathy with the spirit of 
the sacred scene, the room as he remained grew 
slowly silent. Voices and steps were still, and, ere 
long, before the solemn shadow of that Presence the 
old man sat alone. 

He never moved or spoke until a hand was quiet- 
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ly laid upon his shoulder; he never moved even then 
until the hand pressed heavily, with a strange famili- 
arity in its touch that roused him. Then at last he 
turned. 

Who was this standing by his side? 

"Max Rolf!" he suddenly cried. 

Yes — Max; Max, with the pale thin face, and 
blue deep eyes of old. The old man^s cheek was 
flushing red. They had grasped each other^s hands 

— they looked into each other's faces:* then the fire 
sprang into Michael Rossi's eye. 

"It is thine!" he cried triumphantly. "My son 

— my son!" 

But Rolf smiled quietly. 

"Nay, master, it is not mine: / never laid brush 
upon it," he said. "But turn thee round. Thou hast 
more sons than one." 

He turned him round, but he spoke not a word 
more. It was Giovanni who went to his side and 
took his passive hand: it was Giovanni's voice that 
broke the pause which Rolfs words had left. 

"Master, I have come back," he said, "not name- 
less »0«7." 

There was no answer yet 

"/ seived for her for seven years," Rolf said in 
his low quiet tones, "and at the end of them she 
gave me my wages. It was a fair game, and fairly 
lost." 

"And thou?" the old man suddenly asked. • 
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Giovanni^s cheek flushed up. 

"/have lived upon her memory," he cried, "in 
toil and poverty, in loneliness and sickness, through 
sorrow and through exile 1" 

The old man stood erect, his clear eye flashing 
bright. 

"Thus too they did of old!" he said. "They 
loved — they toiled — " 

"And in the end?" Giovanni cried. 

"They won!" 

Michael Rossi went his way home alone; they 
did not go with him. But in the evening, when the 
moon was bright in the old garden and upon the 
porch, there was once again a passionate meeting 
under the shadow of its arches. Quiet and white, 
with her sweet face and her calm step, Lucia came 
from the house, and met Giovanni there. He was 
changed — his radiant boyhood vanished, his young 
strength broken; but in the raising of a glance she 
knew him. 

He called — "Lucia!" and they had met. 
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I BEMEMBER it fifty years ago, Fred," an old 
man said to his boy companion, as tJiey both stood 
looking up through the June sunshine at the great 
firont of the Cathedral of Kouen. "Yes, fifty years 
ago I stood before it as we are standing now, and I 
think the very same birds were building their nests 
then up over the porch there. Look how they fly 
in and out! How many generations of them have 
lived there, do you think, my boy?" 

They stood in the open square, with their backs 
to the oafh and the gay shops, the sunlight falling 
tenderly on the great grey sculptured walls before 
them, lighting up shaft and capital and niche with 
all their "kingly crowning," with all their wondrous 
workmanship of living form and clustered pinnacle. 

"Fifty years ago," he said again, softly. "Poor 
Christine!" 

Fifty years ago Frank Listen had spent a summer 
holiday in Bouen-, he was about nineteen then, a high- 
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minded, enthusiastic youth. His father was dead, and 
he was educating himself to be an artist, and was 
looking forward with all the eagerness of a generous 
nature to the time when he should be able to remove 
his mother, who was poor now, above all want. 
Young as he was, he had worked so hard already, 
that he had more than once earned something for 
her, and with a flushing cheek had poured his golden 
guineas into her lap; and she, by hard pinching, had 
saved some of these guineas,- and this summer, be- 
cause in striving after such early wages he had begun 
to outrun his strength, she made him take a few of 
them again, and sent him across the Channel to visit 
(what in his heart she knew he longed to see) some 
one or two of the old picturesque French towns. 

It was bright June weather when he reached the 
first of them at which he meant to halt, Rouen, and 
saw from far away the dark old city, towards which 
for years his artistes heart had tended, stretched out 
amidst the windings of the Seine. He had been 
laughed at by one or two before he started on his 
journey, and had been told that this old Rouen was 
nothing but a miserable town of grimy, tottering 
houses and blackened churches, but the youth had 
gaily returned laugh for laugh. He knew well what 
he had crossed the sea to seek, and he knew that 
he should not fail to find it Nor did he. He found 
it, even in the midst of those decaying houses, and 
those mouldering churches, he found it in narrow 
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Streets and in neglected comers; and wheresoever be 
discovered it, whether in open square or hidden alley, 
he hailed it as men hail the sight of long sought, 
long unseen friends' faces. He had brought his 
sketching board and all his materials for drawing 
with him, and holiday though it was, he meant to 
work throughout it; but the novelty and the loveliness 
of everything about him distracted him so at first, 
that a few days had passed before he could do any- 
thing but roam and gaze around him. He had been 
for three days in Eouen before at length he took his 
post one morning before the west front of the cathedral 
and began to draw. It was a mild, warm summer's 
day, and the square was very quiet. Only a few 
people passing in and out of the church, and occa- 
sionally a child or two attracted by curiosity to steal 
near and stare at him, disturbed him as he worked, 
* and hour after hour passed happily *over him. During 
hour after hour, too, there was one person besides 
himself who, having come to the square before him, 
remained till long after he had gone away — a girl 
selling rosaries and little images at the cathedral 
door. After he had been working for some time he 
noticed her. When his work was over, and he came 
forward before he turned homewards to enter for a 
few minutes into the church, he stopped when he 
came to where she sat in the cool shadow by the 
porch, and looking into her basket took up in his 
hand a little rosary of coral beads. 
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"How mncliP" be asked. 
"A franc, monsieor," she said. 
She smiled and thanked him as he gave the 
money to her, and he took his beads and passed on. 
He thought for a moment, "What a pleasant smile 
she has!" and then he thought no more of her till 
the next morning, when be came hack to resume 
his work, and found ber in her place agtun. 

That day he took note of how picturesque the 

qntunt old Konoandy dress looked on ber, the great 

high cap so scrupulously starched and white, the 

short petticoat so bright in hue. A trim, neat figure 

too, rounded, and light, and firm; a young bright 

face, not beautiful, but pleasant as sunlight to look 

upon. He should like to make a sketch some morning 

of her, be thought, and that day when his work was 

done he went up to where she sat, and entered into 

talk with her. He bad a frank, fearless, boyish 

habit of talking to every kind of person wbo came 

across him, man or woman, gentle or simple. For 

years abeady, ever since he had thought of becoming 

a painter, he bad been accuatomed to roam about the 

country, attaching himself sometimes in all simple 

"itb to strange enough companions, falling into odd 

[ventures, running occasionally some risks, and yet 

ways, by some good guidance or instinct, escaping 

atbelessfrom all; bringing his fresh, honest, trusting 

iture, that, thinking no harm itself suspected no 
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harm in others, undimmed and nnsaddened out of 
every trial. He went up to the girl and asked — 

"Do you come here with your basket every 
day?" 

They had already exchanged a little nod of re- 
cognition. 

"Yes, monsieur, every day," she answered. 

'*Well — and don't you get very tired of it?" 
he said. 

"Tired of it!" she repeated, with a smile that 
showed two rows of even, snowy teeth. "Oh no, 
monsieur; I know everybody who passes here, and 
I amuse myself with watching for them. There are 
hundreds who come every day, winter and summer, 
as regular as the clock there. Then I see all the 
strangers," she exclaimed, in a tone of gentle exulta- 
tion; "there is not a creature ever comes to Eouen, 
they say, but he comes here." 

"Well, if you look o^t for strangers you will 
soon see plenty of »itf," Frank said, good-humouredly; 
"for I shall be here every day, I daresay, for the 
next two or three weeks." 

"I saw monsieur the first day he came," she 
answered, with a smile; "he came and stood looking 
up there," pointing with her finger to the church- 
front, "till *I thought he was counting all the figures 
on it" 

He gave a laugh, and then coloured a little; 
young as he was, he blushed for a moment at the 
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thought that when he did not know it a woman had 
heen watching him. 

"Well, I was not counting the figures exactly," 
he said; "but do you know what I have been doing 
these last two days? I have been drawing the church 
— making a picture of it. I am a painter," he said, 
with youths dignity. 

"Ah I so?" And the bright brown eyes looked 
up into his face, not awe-struck, but a little curious 
and wondering. 

"I will show you my picture presently, when I 
have got on a little further with it, and then you 
shall tell me if you think I have made it Hke. Now 
when you sit here all day, hour after hour," he said, 
inquiringly, "do you ever think much about the 
church?" 

"Monsieur!" she said, and the brown eyes opened 
wider. 

"I mean, do you look at it much and try to find 
out what the figures on it mean? Do you ever think 
about the people who built it?" 

She looked at him with a half pitying smile, and 
said, 

"Monsieur, the church is very old; they are all 
dead." 

"All dead! I should think they were," he an- 
swered, quickly. "But what is to prevent you from 
thinking of them, though they <vre dead? Tou know 
they were alive once. Now one of them must have 
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cut these little twisted shafts here once; have you 
neyer wondered who he was, or what became of 
him?" 

She shook her head placidly. 
*' What would be the use? I could not find out," 
she said. 

"No, you could not find out; but you might try 
to fancy them all at work here, might you not? and 
how they came, just as you come, day after day, all 
these hundreds of years ago, and setup stone after 
stone, and carved figure after figure. Think how 
they must have watched their work and grown happy 
at the sight of it. Just think of them all here, with 
their hammers striking the stone, and the noise of 
every blow in the air, all of them talking in a 
language that would be almost like a strange tongue 
to us now. You know it all was so; why can't you 
think of it?" 

"It may be easy for monsieur to think of the 
dead," she answered, simply, "but for me I do not 
find it easy, unless it may be of the blessed saints," 
and she crossed herself; "but then we know that 

they lived; while as for those others " she said, 

and, slightly shrugging her shoulders, broke off her 
sentence with a dubious smile. 

He had nearly burst into an answer about the 
saints that was more impetuous than reverent; but 
happily he checked himself in time, and instead of 
speaking stood looking for a minute in sileiiCQ up 
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over the great dark, glorious church-front, and won- 
dering at what she had said. Out from the grej 
solemn stones there seemed a thousand voices that 
spoke to Mm: how could it be, he thought, that this 
girl had passed her life under the shelter of its 
shadow, and yet that to her every stone of it was 
dumb. 

"Then you don't care for it?" he said abruptly, 
at last, turning to her again. 

"Nay, monsieur is mistaken," she answered, 
gently. "See, it is like home to me here; when it 
is hot summer I sit here in the cool shade; when 
winter comes I shelter myself there within the porch. 
It is like a good friend to me; other things change, 
but it never changes. Wlien I am glad I go in and 
kneel dowi^ and thank the blessed Virgin, and when 
I am sad I go there too, and say my prayers. No, 
monsieur is wrong; I care for it." 

She raised her face with a sudden smile as she 
paused, and, eager to believe that all the world 
cared for what he loved, eager for a universal sym- 
pathy with his own enthusiasm, he looked with 
pleased contentment into the girl's clear honest eyes, 
and, — 

"Well, I am glad you like it," he said, heartily. 
"I thought you could not have lived here so many 
years, and have cared nothing for it. You have 
lived in Rouen all your life, do you say? how long 
a time is that?" 
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"I am twenty," she said. 

"Are you? Why you are older than I am, then! 
And what is your name?" . 

"Christine, monsieur,"" she answered. 

Some one passing into the church had stopped 
beside her basket, and was Jbeginning to look over 
its little stock of images and beads. She had to turn 
round to attend to him, and then before his purchase 
T^as made another customer came. Frank lingered 
and looked on for a few minutes; then he said, 
''good-by," and the boy and girl smiled to one an- 
other, and parted with a friendly nod. 

He went home, and there was something plea- 
sant to him in the thought which crossed him once 
or twice during the remainder of the day that in the 
morning he should see Christine again. Several 
times her face rose brightly up before him, with its 
contented, honest smile, and sent a kind of warmth 
into his heart; for, fair and dear to him as was this 
old Rouen, yet he moved as a stranger in it, and 
no other lips than those of hers had given either 
greeting or kindly word to him. And so, when he 
went to his post again next day, and she, who had 
been watching for him, at once when he appeared 
nodded and smiled to him across the square, instead 
of stationing himself in his accustomed place and 
beginning his work, as he had meant to do, he 
walked straight to her in a sudden impulse of 
gratitude for her cheery little token of welcome^ 

Winifred'8 Wooing^ and other Tales, 18 
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and, like a thorongh EDglishman, put out his hand 
to her. 

" You are the only creature that I know in Rouen V^ 
he exclaimed, ^^ except my landlady, and she is 
quite old. As I came along just now, I was won- 
dering whether you would be here before me." 

"Ah, monsieur," she said, laughing, "I have been 
here for hours. Look there, it is ten o'clock. Do 
you think I begin my day so late as at ten o'clock?" 

"Is it really ten? Then I must be quick and 
begin my work, too. By the way, I wonder — oh, 
may I call you Christine?" he asked, abruptly. 

"Certainly, monsieur; it is my name." 

"Thank you. Well, I was going to say, I wonder, 
Christine, if you would let me make a sketch of 
you?" . 

"Of me?'' and the girl blushed with sudden half- 
shy pleasure. 

"I think I could do it, if you wouldn't mind 
sitting to me. I don't catch likenesses always very 
well, but I think I should succeed with yours. May 
I try?" • 

"But monsieur could find so many prettier girls — " 

"Oh, I don't want prettier girls; I would rather 
have you," he interrupted her bluntly. "You will 
let me-do it, then, won't you? When may I begin? 
If I were to come early to-morrow — say at eight 
'o'clock — would you be here then? Would that 
suit you?" 
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"Any hour that suited monsieur." 

"Very well, then; eight o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ing. And now I must go to my picture." He turned 
lialf away, and then looked suddenly back. "Have 
you a father and mother, Christine?" he said. 

"No father, monsieur, but I have a good mother. 
She makes up all my rosaries for me. I buy the 
beads and take them to her, and she strings them — 
so. She makes these crosses, too. She is very feeble, 
but she does all that for me." 

"And then you come and sell them, Christine?" 
he said, quickly. "Do you know, I have a mother, 
too, and I work for her. We are not very rich, and 
I make drawings and sell them." 

"God bless you, then, monsieur," she answered, 
fervently, "you will never be sorry for doing that." 

He was touched by her genuine tone of sym- 
pathy. 

"No, I know I shall not. I would rather help 
her than do anything else in the world," he said, 
and the colour rose up to his cheek. 

She smiled, looking in his face as he spoke. 
After a moment*s silence she said simply, and 
earnestly, — 

"It is sometimes hard to me to earn a living, 
harder than I hope it will ever be to you, monsieur; 
but I would rather be just a poor girl as I am, and 
have my mother with me, than be the greatest lady 
in Bouen without her." And then she glanced up 

18* 
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with a sunny look that eleared away ihe tears which 
had risen for a moment to her eyes, and — '^Bnt 
even me, — the world does not treat me very badly," 
she said, cheerfoUy. ^'It is only a little hard to me 
now and then, and when it is, I go in there and 
pray to the dear Virgin, and before long the simshine 
comes back again. It never stays long away. There 
are many good people in the world, monsieur, to 
keep the poor from starving." 

She had a sweet voice, lower and softer than 
Frenchwomen's voices often are. The face, too, had 
sweetness in it He saw that now, thongh he had 
only noticed its bright, pleasant honesty before. 

"But I am keeping you from your picture," she 
said smilingly, after a moment's silence. 

That was true; so with a few more words he 
turned away, and stationing himself in his place 
began to work. It was a calm grey summer day, 
windless and sunless, yet with a softened brightness 
in it that shone through the thin clouds. He sat 
and worked, and, as his sketch went on and bit by 
bit he seized and made a possession for himself of 
the loveliness before him, in the very joy and boyish 
lightness of his heart he could have sung aloud. He 
had worked so well yet upon no other day; he had 
been so happy upon no other; all life seemed ftill of 
gladness to him, and his life especially, his glorious 
painter's life, so great and noble. He had no 
genius probably, this boy Frank Listen; but his 
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cheek could bum and his heart could beat with the 
love of all noble things. He never made the world 
ring with his name, but in his bright youth there 
were days — and this was one of them — when it 
almost seemed as if the power was given him to cut 
his way through the diamond gates. 

He worked till it was growing late. All day, 
amongst the many things that had made him happy, 
one thing had been the presence of Christine. A 
bond of sympathy had sprung up between him and 
the simple, untaught, poor French girl, — real human 
sympathy, such as made even the sight of her across 
the square a thing that kept his young heart warm. 
He liked to look up now and then and cateh her 
smile; it was as good as sunlight to him. The old 
stones had their voices for him and tales to tell him, 
noble and sweet and sad, but while he listened to 
them it was good also to lift his eyes up sometimes 
and look upon a friendly, living face. He knew it 
was: he knew as he sat at work that his day had 
been the brighter for Christine. 

Nor was it the last, by many a one, that she 
helped to brighten for him. From this time forward 
she became his one friend and one companion in 
Rouen; and no gentler friendship, no more honest 
and pure companionship ever existed than that be- 
tween these two stray wanderers — the girl, whose 
portion in this world was the selling of her beads at 
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the church porch, and the boy, whose beckoning 
beacon light was burning on the high hill. 

He made his sketch of her. It was a feeble 
little sketch, yet like enough to her, and true 
enough to fill them both with pleasure and pride. 
She sat to him morning after morning till he had 
finished it. Ha drew her just as she was, in her 
common dress, with her basket by her side, and 
the grey sculptured wall beside her, an^ he made 
her talk to hun all the time he worked. She had 
tried to begin at first by sitting stiff and prim, with 
her eyes immovable and her lips closed, but he 
had soon laughed her out of that. 

^^I shall never make anything of you unless you 
begin to talk," he told her. 

"But how can monsieur draw my mouth if I 
talk?" she asked. 

"Oh, never mind that; I'll tell you when I come 
to your mouth," he said, and by degrees he got her 
to talk, and presently she talked so cheerily and 
heartily — for by nature she was no lover of silence, 
but could chatter and chirp like any bird — that 
she often altogether forgot that she was sitting for 
her picture, which was exactly what he wanted her 
to do. 

And so at last the little sketch was finished, and 
they looked at it, holding it between them, with 
proud, bright, happy eyes. 
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'^Ah, if mj mother could see it!" she said, with 
a sigh of simple delight 

"Well, why shouldn't she see it?" he asked. 
"Let us take it to her together, Christine." 

"Would monsieur wish it?" she said, half- 
timidly. 

"I should like to see your 'mother, and she 
would like to see this, I am sure; and then — " 
he paused and looked at the little picture tenderly: 
"Well,, you see, I don't think I could exactly give 
it to her, Christine," he said, because I want so 
much to keep it myself, but I will tell you what I 
will do if she likes it, I will make a copy of it for 
her." 

"Oh, monsieur is too good!" But the colour 
flushed up into her face with pleasure. 

"I shall like to make a copy, and you know it 
would be unfair not to give you one; so that's settled. 
And now will you take me home with you to see 
your mother?" 

They had, before this, had more than one walk 
together. She knew the old town well, and on 
several evenings, after the cathedral doors were 
closed, they had rambled side by side for a little 
while about the streets searching out the old houses 
that he loved, or had lingered, young and hopeful 
t^B they were, to look in at bright shop windowB. 
But he never yet had gone home with her. She 
had talked about her mother to him often, but with 
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intuitive delicacy she had never even hinted at a 
wish that he should go and see her in the poor home 
where they lived. 

Yet she had no false shame, and when they set 
out on their walk together this evening she merely 
said to him once, simply and quietly, ^'It is hnt a 
poor place, monsieur ,^^ and then without ftirther 
apology she took him to it. 

It was an upper room in a small house in a very 
old street. The stairs that led up to it were so 
dark that as they ascended she had to take him by 
the hand to guide him up; but the room itself was 
bright enough when they entered it, for its two high 
windows looked to the sunset A clean and pure 
room, too, bare enough of ^rniture, but with sweet 
fresh air entering it through the open panes, and a 
scent of flowers coming in from pots of mignonette 
upon the sill. A small, shrunk, sickly -looking 
woman was sitting in an old arm-chair close to the 
light, and Cfhristine went softly to her side and 
kissed her. 

^''Ma m^Sf this is monsieur, who has come to see 
you,*' she said, quickly. 

And then he came forward and took the thin 
hand into his. It was a delicate, white, worn face, 
"Not like Christine's,'' he thought — until she spoke^ 
and he suddenly caught upon her lips what was like 
the dying shadow of Christine's smile. 

Long afterwards, when many years had passed, 
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Frank Liston sometimeB tried to recall and bring 
to life again the hours that he subsequently passed 
within this room. How were they spent? What 
had he done? What had they talked of? What 
had been the charm that had made these three — 
so unlike in all outward circumstances as they were 
— ^ draw to each other? He could never tell, — 
could never breathe life again into the dead ashes 
of those hours. Twenty years afterwards, could he 
have gone and spent hours each day with two poor 
untaught women — women who could not read or 
write, who neither knew nor dreamt of the height 
or depth of anything in this great world, whose 
universe was almost bounded by the four square 
walls of the mean habitation where they dwelt, — 
could he have passed hours each day with such as 
these, and found his heart grow knitted to them? 
He could not. But he did it once, in the old, dead 
days of his early faith and hope, when he saw a 
brother or a sister in every kind face he looked on, 
and when the pure high heart gazed forth on all the 
world through the light of its own transfiguring 
sunshine. 

Day after day, and even week after week passed 
on, and he remained still in Bouen. He had meant 
when he left home to visit some three or four of the 
Norman or Bretaigne towns; but he had let his heart 
get wedded to this one old city by the Seine, and 
he could not leave it till his holiday was ended. It 
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called him to stay with voices that he could not 
resist; it spread its silent beauty out before him, dis- 
covering to him day by day some new unexpected 
loveliness; it gave him its old grey walls to study, 
the records of its grandeur and its decay; it gave 
him its old heart to disinter; and it gave him Chris- 
tine. Perhaps she kept him more than all beside; 
perhaps the one human interest was deeper than all 
that could attach itself to sculptured stones; but he, 
at least, if it was so, was scarcely conscious of it. 
He did not seek to weigh the separate interests apart; 
he only knew that she was to him, that she remained 
to him through his whole Ufe, one inseparable por- 
tion of Kouen, and of that summer^s holiday. 

It was a perfect holiday, even although each day 
till almost sunset he worked away bravely at those 
sketches of his — those sketches which were half 
right, because the feeling in him for everything 
around him was so deep and so true, and yet which 
in their execution were nearly always so immature 
and feeble, except when here and there some mo- 
mentary inspiration gave to the hand a sudden 
strength. It would have been no holiday to him at 
all if he had been compelled to lay his pencil dowj^. 
Such work as he did here was his best refreshment, 
his dearest rest. With never-ending delight he drew 
all day; and every evening he passed with Christine. 

Sometimes they spent the whole of those even- 
ings up in the poor garret in the narrow street; but 
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more often she would carry her basket and her earn- 
ings home, and then they would wander far out of 
the town together, southwards across the river, or 
out to the open country, north and west, or east- 
ward, away upon the hills. They would sit in 
woods and fields, playing sometimes like children, 
gathering flowers and filling the hollows of their 
hands with water from the hill stream. She could 
sing prettily, and she would teach her merry French 
0ongs to him, singing them again and again, till he 
learnt both air and words. And then he would talk 
to her. He was full of dreams and hopes about his 
life, and of love for a hundred things, living and 
dead, that she had never heard of, and of enthusiasm 
and reverence and faith; and of all these he talked 
to her: he would spend hours so, pouring out his 
boyish heart; how half of all he said to her must, 
in her ignorance, be like a dead language to her — 
he forgot that; she listened and sympathised with 
him, and that was all he asked. 

They spent six weeks so. At the end of that 
time they parted. The last hours that they spent 
with one another were on a bright, soft Sunday 
evening. They took their last walk eastward by 
the river, and then up on the rising ground to the 
summit of Mount St. Catherine, and there sat down 
on the hill-top, with the fair city lying at their 
feet. 

^^Oh, Christine, I shall never see it all again, 
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perhapsr* he said, when he had sat gazing at it for 
a long time. 

They had come here together and had spent 
other evenings so before now; the hill, the town, 
the river, the dark cathedral towers against the 
summer sky, had all become familiar to the hoy'* a 
eyes that were to see them now no more. 

"Perhaps you will come here again next Sun- 
day, when I shall be hundreds of miles away, Chris- 
tine," he said. "I wonder if all this will seem like 
a dream then?" 

"It will not seem like a dream to w^," she an- 
swered, softly. " You will have other things to do; 
you will be at home then with the people that you 
love about you; but / shall have nothing to do, 
monsieur, but to sit still and think of all this time.^^ 

She always called him "Monsieur," even still. 
He had asked her long ago to call him by his name, 
but she had never done it 

"I have never been so happy in all my life," 
he said presently; he had thrown himself down on 
the grass, and laid his head upon her knees; he was 
looking at the old town, not at her. "If I lived for 
a hundred years. I never should forget these weeks. 
If ever I have a holiday again, shall I come back, 
Christine?" 

"I should be glad if you came back," she said. ' 

She was bending down a little, not touching him 
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to me, I can read in your sweet face that I am 
not to be wretched ; and, before Heaven, my 
darling, I am a happy man." 

But Laura, fair hypocrite, said nothing. 

" See ! " he said, drawing a little case from 
his pocket, and taking from it a sparkling, 
flashfng, ring sapphire set. " See, Laura, ho 
Norman brought this, to be handed down, 
with its legend, through generations of noble 
brides ; no barons have worn it, and no kings 
have praised it ; but I, Rob Lindsay, who love 
you with my whole soul and my whole strength, 
and will love you through life and death, with 
a gentleman's faith and reverence, ask you to 
answer my appeal by letting me place it upon 
your hand, and, by wearing it there, until you 
give me the right to claim you for my wife." 

And Laura held out her hand. 

Rob put it on, and then caught her in both 
his strong arms, and kissed her again and again, 
until her blushes had almost dried her tears ; 
and between tears and blushes she was fairer 
and fresher than even 
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Then, with his arm still round her waist, 
Rob took her to Blanche's window. 

" Tell her, Laura, my dear ! " he said, with a 
touch of his old, cheerful audacity. 

Lady Laura laid the hand wearing the sap- 
phire ring upon Blanche's shoulder. 

" Blanche, dear," she said, with her most 
guilty, and, at the same time, most lovely hesi- 
tation, " I am — engaged to Mr. Lindsay." 

Blanche rose with a little, happy, ghost of a 
laugh ; and then, of course, girl-like, broke ofiE 
with a little, happy, ghost of a sob ; and then, 
taking refuge in the fair face, kissed it to the 
full as heartily as Rob had done. 

" You see, Laura," she said to her friend that 

"V. 

night, when they were alone, being determined 
to give her a sage moral lesson, " you see, my 
dear, how exactly we grown-up children are 
like the children in story-books, and how much 
happier we are when we have been honest, and 
told the truth. Just imagine how wretched 
you would have been if you had not told the 
truth to Geoffrey Treherne and Robert Lind- 
say." 
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Very deeply struck by this philosophical ap- 
plication of a popular and much-preached con- 
clusion, Lady Laura glanced down at her sap- 
phire ring, which was sparkling beautifully in 
the firelight, and drew a soft little sigh. 

" Yes, dear," she said. 

"And," began Blanche again, "now, con- 
fess, Laura, now that the trouble is over, are 
you not just as glad as the story-book children 
are when they have spoken the truth, and have 
just found out how dreadfully they would have 
been punished if they hadn't ? " 

And the answer was another 

" Yes, dear." 

The world frequently hears it said that Lady 
Laura Lindsay is one of the happiest and most 
beautiful young matrons in the shire in which 
her husband has settled down, and bought an 
estate. People say, too, that Mr. Lindsay is 
one of the most popular of men. The country 
gentry, whose pedigrees date back through cen- 
turies of nobility and grandeur, respect and ad- 
mire him. He is popular because he is gener- 
ous, daring, and thoroughbred. He leads men 
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whose rank might entitle them to lead him ; 
and these men are his best and nearest 
friends. There is astonishing luck, they say, 
in this man; who has gained everything that 
fair fortune could bestow. 

But Lady Laura, in whose wifely eyes he is, 
of course, a nineteenth century hero, says that 
her husband's luck is simply her husband's 
generosity, kindness, and courage. 
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